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CHAPTER I 
OVERVIEW AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



Nearly all publicly sponsored social services for 
children share the same fate: unexpectedly and often for 
unclear reasons they become subject to controversy, reap- 
praisal and change. 

As a group, children neither have a voice in nor the 
capacity to defend against the rise and fall of political 
priorities, special interest group causes, professional 
fads, and news media coverage that , influence their programs, 
periodically bouncing them back and forth between obscurity 
and intense pxiblic scrutiny. 

At the moment we are experiencing a rise in public 
interest in foster family care that calls for a fresh look 
at the role these programs play in meeting the out-of-home 
placement needs of children. 

Supply and Demand for Foster Family Care 

No one can say for sure how many children are in foster 
family placements in the United States, but the frequently 
heard estimate is 300,000.^ 

Some sources suggest that demand far exceeds supply and 
that vigorous efforts need to be undertaken immediately to 
expand current programs. 

This viewpoint is frequently expressed by advocates of 
delnetitutionalizat-ton who consider various forms of foster 
family care as the preferred placements for hundreds of 
thousands of children now in institutions.^ 



^Robert H. Mnookin, "Foster Care — In Whose Best Inter- 
ests," Harvard Educational Review , 43(4), 1973, p. 610. 

'^George Thomas, Is Statewide Deinstitutionalization a 
Forward or Backward Social Movement? (Athens, Georgia; Re- 
gional Institute of Social Welfare Research, Research Mono- 
graph series, 1976). 
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An alternative line of reasoning, now gaining momentum 
sees more harm than good resulting from deinstitutionaliza- 
tion programs . ^ 

Implicitly, this challenge raises questions about the 
magnitude of demand and the role of foster family care 
relative to deinstitutionalization. 

Other potential sources of rising demand are the rapid- 
ly increasing numbers of abused and neglected children 
coming to public attention and a perhaps growing number of 
children needing out-of-home placements as a result of 
rising trends in teenage pregnancy and marital breakdown, 
particularly in such families also faced with severe eco- 
nomic hardship. 

To date, much more emphasis has been placed on evaluat- 
ing supply than upon estimating demand. 

Indeed, the two factors are rarely considered in studies 
of supply and this at least partly explains why most such 
works concern themselves with the quality of foster home 
care rather than with the numerical capacity of foster home 
aggregates. 

One frequently heard warning that bears on potential 
supplies of foster family homes is that the rapid movement 
of women into the world of employment may portend shortages 
in the future. 

Beyond this observation, the literature is largely 
reflective of a number of criticisms of the quality of care 
in the current supply of fester family homes. 



^ Henry Santiestevan, Deinstitutionalization; Out of 
Their Beds and Into the Streets (Washington. D.C: American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, Decem- 
ber, 1976), pp. 22ff; and, Amitai Etzioni, Deinstitution- 
alization*, A Public Policy Fashion," Evaluation, (3), 1-2. 
1976, pp. 9ff. 

Alfred Kadushin, "Institutions for Dependent and Neg- 
lected Children," in, D.M. Pappenport, Dee M. Kilpatrick, 
and W.R. Roberts (eds) Child Caring; Social Policy and 
the Institution (Chicago: A^ldme, 1973), pp. 145-176. 
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Most of this criticism stems from an observed gap 
between what is being done for children and what the ob- 
servers believe to be the real purpose and role of foster 
f€utiily care. 

A major criticism of this sort focuses on the failure 
of foster family care progrcuns to perform what is believed 
to be its true function in providing temporary care in the 
process of rehabilitating natural homes and reuniting 
children and their parents. 

From this perspective programs have failed because many 
children have been found to be in long-tem care that even- 
tually becomes de facto permanent care, ^ 

Others raise serious questions about the harm to chil- 
dren in foster family care arising from being left in legal 
limbo. ^ 

Stressing the temporary nature of care and the over- 
riding program goal of reuniting families has also surfaced 
important questions about the value of encouraging the 
development of emotional bonds between foster parents and 
children in care.^ 

Along this line, the New York Board of Social Welfare 
ruled in 1976 to prohibit the use of corporal punishment by 



^Henry S. Maas, "Children in Long-Term Poster Care," 
Child Welfare , 48(6), 1969; R. Dinnage and M.L.K. Pringle, 
Foster Home Care Facts and Fallacies (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. , Ltd. , 1967) ; and data cited in this study. 
Table 2-9 . 

^Hasseltine B. Taylor, "Guardianship or /Permanent 
Placement for Children,'" in J. Ten Broek (ed) The ^ Law 
of the Poor (San Francisco; Chandler, 1966) , pp. 417-423. 

^Barbara Campbell, "Foster Homes: A Matter of Living, 
But Not Too Much," New York Times , October 26, 1975; Joseph 
Meisels and Martin Loeb , "Unanswered Questions about Foster 
Care," Social Science Review , 30 (3) , 1956 ; and, "Foster 
Care: New Trends and Developments in a Changing Field," 
Virginia Child Protection Newsletter , 3(3), 1976, pp. Iff* 
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foster parents, thereby implicitly passing judgment on the 
quality of care and materially altering the foster parent 
role towards that of caretaker and away from stibstitute 
parenting. " 

While foster family care can be attacked for its fail- 
ure to ^ per form a temporary service in behalf of the goal of 
reuniting families, it can also be argued that foster family 
homes offer unique features including home-like environment, 
individual attention, and emotional warmth not generally 
found in other types of out-of-home placements. 

Additionally, there is growing recognition in some 
quarters that peirmanent foster family care may be the pre- 
ferred placement mode for some children who can never return 
home and for whom termination of parental rights is not 
possible. 

These are not diametrically opposed viewpoints. Rather, 
the merits of each must be brought together to develop a 
refined and more differentiated assessment of the purpose 
and quality of our overall foster family home supply. 

A similar observation can be applied to a second major 
criticism, namely, that the current supply of foster family 
homes is defective because it fails to serve children need- 
ing out-of-home placements who have special problems or 
handicaps.^ 

Advocates of deinstitutionalization are highly sympa- 
thetic to this criticism, yet the real question for these 
advocates and concerned others is, "What kinds of foster 
family care for what kinds of children; and, for how many, 
how long?" 

To answer this question we must move beyond the either/ 
or level of debate and bring the issues of supply and demand 
together for joint study. 



® "Board of Social Welfare Bans Corporal Punishment in 
Foster Homes," Family Life Development , Newsletter of the 
Family Life Development Center, Cornell University, 1(6), 
1976, pp. Iff. 

^Constance Osgood, et al.. State of uhe Art; Foster 
Family Care (Kansas City: Institute for Community Studies, 
December, 1S74), Mimeo, 29 pp. 
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This study makes a beginning effort in this direction 
in the hope that it will assist in identifying the merits in 
these various viewpoints, lead to a better tinderstanding of 
the foster family home supply by placing it within the 
context of estimated demand , and point the way to a reason- 
able course of action. 

The major contribution may be in moving program deci- 
sion makers beyond present circumstances in which demand is 
in fact determined by supply. 

Simply put, the numbers and types of children served 
are those for whom placements exist • 

This approach must be turned around, so that supply 
will be shaped to meet unmet need. 

Foster family care is back in the limelight at least 
partly because we have not taken this step. 



Specific Purposes of the Study 

This study was guided by one important assumption, 
namely, that foster family care services are an essential 
component of current publicly sponsored child welfare pro- 
arfiuns, and are likely to continue to be so. 

From the outset, then, our overriding concern was to 
learn something that might be useful in improving foster 
family care services, rather than to identify reasons for 
and to point out ways and means to achieve their elimination 
or replacement. 

Our focus was publicly sponsored foster family care 
programs in the 8 southeastern states within Region IV of 
DHEW, ncimely, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North and South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

The aims of the study were as follow: 

1. To Aaaeaa the Supply of Foater Family Homea for 
Children (including types, numbers, and character- 
istics) ; 

2. To Eetimate the Extent of Unmet N^ed — or Potential 
Sources of Demand both Within and Outaide Current 
Foater Family Care Fro grama (including estimates 
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of undetected need, detected but unmet need, and 
inappropriate placements); . 

3. To Asaeaa Current Program PoliaieSs Operational 
Procedures^ Management Styles and Provisions to 
Identify Major Factors Influencing the Gap between 
Supply and Demand; 

A. To Formulate a Reasoned Course of Action to Close 
the Gap between Supply and Demand Based on the 
Overall Results of the Study. 

Our account of how well we met these aims is covered in 
the remainder of this report. 

Chapter II describes how we carried out the study; 
Chapter III gives our assessment of the current supply of 
foster family homes in the Southeast? Chapter IV provides 
our estimates of the size and nature of xmmet need — or 
potential demand; and. Chapter IV summarizes our findings 
and offers what we think to be a reasoned course of action 
for bridging the gap between supply and demand. 



CHAPTER II 



METHODOLOGY 

The purpose of the field phase of the study was to 
obtain a comprehensive picture of present foster family care 
programs in the Southeast, including their scope/ methods of 
operations, limitations .ai«i prob],ems, and their potential 
for adapting to changing service needs and demands. 

Several procedural problems presented themselves since 
the decision had been reached earlier to tap data sources at 
all levels including states, counties, foster family parents 
and foster family children. 

The domain of study was immense: 8 states, 734 coun- 
ties, 16,232 licensed foster family homes, and 31/911 chil- 
dren in foster family care. 

Time and financial constraints and common sense dic- 
tated sampling approaches in the data collection process. 

In general, it was decided to obtain comprehensive data 
from each state, to obtain similar data from a stratified 
sample of county P'-'oorams from within each state, and to 
obtain data about every foster family home and the children 
they serve within each selected county. 

The State Sample; Methods & Procedure 

The first step in this study was the construction of a 
comprehensive data collection questionnaire for state pro- 
grams by Institute staff. 

This questionnaire was submitted to foster family care 
officials from the 8 states in Region iv for review and 
revisions at a meeting sponsored by Region IV SRS in Atlanta 
during September, 1975. 

A final draft of the questionnaire was submitted to 
each state for completion in October, 1975, with the instruc- 
tion to respond to each question with data readily available 
through machine or manual manipulation at the state level. 
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In most cases, state officials were also asked to iden- 
tify the source of data (form, report, etc.) and data uti- 
lized to complete the questions. 

The purpose of these instructions was to obtain an 
impression from the states of the nature, type and sources 
of data available to them in the conduct of their jobs. 

It was our assumption that data not readily available 
to complete questionnaire items was also not readily avail- 
able to state officials in carrying out day to day decision 
making tasks. 

This impression, in turn, would be helpful in assessing 
the effects of data and reporting systems on planning and 
developing the foster family care program. 

Additionally, a comparison of this sort between state 
and county generated data in the study would afford an 
observation on what kinds of data might be readily available 
at the county level but either not reported to or collected 
by the state. 

Following submittal of the questionnaires to all states. 
Institute staff visited each state once to provide technical 
assistance on Eny matter concerning state staff having to do 
with item interpretations. 

Questionnaires from all 8 states were completed and 
returned to the Institute for analysis by March 1, 1976. 



The County Sample; Methods and Procedure 

One purpose of the study was to identify variations in 
the conduct and provision of foster family services between 
heavily populated and rural areas in the Southeast. A case 
could also be made that services might vary meaningfully be- 
tween metropolitan areas and mid-sized coiranunities. 

This reasoning led to the selection of a stratified 
sample of counties based upon population size, with over 
representation of rural counties to ensure an adequate data 
base* 

In order to maximize regional coverage, it was also 
decided to select the Sctme number of counties from each of 
the 8 states. 
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An overall sample of 64 comities, 8 from each state, 
was decided upon, stratified as follows: 

1 metropolitan coxonty (over 250,000 in size) 

2 urban counties (50,000 to 100,000 in size) 

5 rural counties (under 50,000 with no single city 
exceeding 25,000) 

Additionally, to ensure a geographic spread within 
states, the process prohibited selection of contiguous 
counties. 

This set of criteria was submitted to state foster 
family care officials who then selected the counties within 
their states. 

While this approach is more subject to bias in judg- 
ments than a stratified randomized selection performed by 
the Institute, in practicality it helped ensure county 
cooperation in this phase of data collection. 

Once the counties were identified, a jointly sponsored 
(state-Institute) letter was sent soliciting their partici- 
pation which yielded 100 percent agreement. 

Upon receipt of each county's agreement to participate, 
a jointly sponsored cover letter accon5>ained by a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire on county foster family care p!,:ogr£UCis was 
mailed. 

This questionnaire was in form a slightly modified 
revision of the one submitted to state officials for comple- 
tion (Appendix A) . Six (6) questions solely germane to 
state operations were deleted, and the term ''state" was 
replaced by "cotinty" in many others. 

The participating coxanties were also notified of the 
date and time of a one day meeting of county directors — or 
their delegates — to be held in their state vmder the joint 
sponsorship of their own state officials and Institute 
staff. 



^°Since the state and county questionnaire were virtual 
ly identical , only the coiinty questionnaire is included in 
Appendix A to reduce unnecessary bulk. The state question- 
naire is available upon request at the Institute. 
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This approach was repeated in each of the 8 states and 
helped assure a 100 percent return rate for county question- 
naires (by September 1, 1976) and xmi form exposure to the 
county role in data collection procedures. 

The Foster Family Parent and ChiJ.d Sample; 
Methods and Procedures 

While work was proceeding with the states and counties, 
a questionnaire was drafted to obtain information on foster 
families and their foster children (Appendix B) . 

The initial draft was pretested with 3 separate local 
foster parent associations totalling 106 persons/ and revised 
to remove ambiguities, jargon, and other dense passages from 
questionnaire items. 

Each questionnaire contained, in addition to the main 
body of items on the foster family, individual "blue sheets" 
to be completed by foster parents for each child currently 
in care (Appendix C) . 

The revised questionnaires and cover letters to foster 
parents were distributed to the counties during each state's 
meeting in numbers sufficient to cover every foster parent 
and foster child in the 64 participating counties. 

Each coxinty was instructed to distribute its question- 
naires through its individual case workers so that each 
receiving foster parent could relate questions or problems 
about the questionnaire to his or her case worker. 

To maintain a double blind confidentiality of responses, 
each questionnaire was numbered with the Institute holding 
the master number file. Only the county knew the names of 
foster parent respondents. 

In turn, a stamped self addressed envelop to the Insti- 
tute accompanied each questionnaire so that no individual 
results were available to a respondent's county department. 

A follow-up procedure was adopted that was designed to 
notify counties of questionnaire numbers not returned to the 
Institute 6 weeks after initial distribution. 
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^ Each county would then proceed to contact foster parents 
having the identified numbers to encourage them to return 
their questionnaires. 

^ Unfortunately^ time and ooet oonatraint a prohibited 
vmplementatzon of this proaedure. 

Instead/ a cutoff date was implemented that resulted in 
accepting only those questionnaires returned to the Institute 
withm 6 weeks of the distribution date. ^ 

Questionnaires received after this deadline were not 
analyzed ^® <^^ta coding process or the sample ultimately 

^The^goal of^this phase in the data collection process 
was to ^ obtain^ information on every foster family and foster 
child m the 64 participating counties. 

_ _In all, we achieved a 50.5 percent usable return rate 
for foster families (deleting incomplete and late received 
questionnaires), by the final deadli.ner of November 1, 1976. 

^ No doubt our inability to complete follow-up procedures 
materially effected the rate of return. 

^The next section presents data on the characteristics 
of the sample and examines its adequacy from a technical 
standpoint. 

Characteristics and Adequacy of the 
Actual Sample 

Numerical Coverage 

As previously noted, data were collected on foster 
family care programs at the state level in all 8 states and 
m 64 counties (8 in each state) selected for geographic 
spread and population variation. 

One site visit was held with each state and one group 
meeting with the cluster of counties within each state to 
assist m resolving ambiguities and problems in responding 
to data requests. ^ 
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Both state and coianty respondents were instructed to 
provide data on their programs that was readily available to 
them through machine processing or minimal manual calcula- 
tions. 

This instruction afforded more assurance that we were 
getting the type and quality of data available on a day to 
day basis for program planning and conduct at both levels of 
government. 

While we can say with some assurance that we learned 
what state officials know about their programs in all states^ 
a question remains about the representativeness of the 
county sample; namely, did our procedures yield a sufficiently 
representative picture of county programs to support region- 
wide generalizations about county programs. 

This question is best answered by assessing the repre- 
sentativeness of the foster family and foster child sample 
obtained from these 64 counties. In short, if our foster 
family and foster child sample appears to be representative 
of the total foster family and foster child population 
regionwide, and representative of the aggregate population 
within the 64 counties, we can be reasonably assured that 
our county selection process produced no pronounced biases 
that would distort the data or yield false bases for gener- 
alizations. 

Data in Table 2-1 indicate that our counties contained 
14 percent of all licensed foster family homes in Region IV 
during the time of our study, and that we obtained data on 
a 7.1 percent of the entire population. 

Data are also provided on the degree of coverage (return 
rate) we achieved across the cluster of counties in each 
state. 

Our county clusters contained 14.0 of all licensed 
foster family homes within the region, with individual 
clusters ranging from 9.6 to 18.0 percent of their state 
totals. 

Questionnaires were sent to every licensed foster 
family home in the 64 counties. The net return rate was 
50.5 percent, representing from 5.7 to 9*7 percent coverage 
of all foster family homes within individual states and an 
overall sample of 7.1 percent of all foster family homes 
within the region. 
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Table 2-1 



IState 



The 64 County Poster Family San5)le: Total Nuznbers and 
Ques txonnaire Return Rates by States and Region 



Sample 

State Counties Counties 

Total Total as % of 

Licensed Licensed State 

F . Homes F. Homes Total 



N 



Counties ' Return Rate 

N as % of N as % of . 
Counties' State 
Total Total 



Ala. 
Fla. 
Ga. 

Ky. 

Miss. 
N.C. 

s.c. , : 
Tenn. 


1,938 
3,137 
2,012 
2,057 

850^ 
3,482 

970 
1,786 


285 
532 
265 
199 
123 
512 
175 
194 


14.7 
16.9 
13.1 
9.6 
114.4 
14.7 
18.0 
10.8 


189 
232 
135 
119 

49 
236 

77 
118 


66.3 
43.6 
50.9 
59.7 
39.8 
46.0 
44.0 
60.3 


:.■ 9.7 

7.3 
6.7 

:■; 5.7 ■ 
5.7 

6.7 
7.9 


Totals 


16,232 


2,285 


14.0 


1,155 


50.5 


■ ' : 7.1 v'.;.' 



^Estimate 
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Similar data for our foster child sample are presented 
in Table 2-2. 

^ Overall coverage of foster children is quite similar to 
that f ox-foster family homes, although variation in coverage 



among the states is far more marked. 

Our county clusters contain 14.1 percent of all foster 
children currently in care within the region, and our return 
rate of 50.6 percent yielded information on 7.1 percent of 
the regionwide population. 

However, greater variations occurred in collecting data 
on the total number of children in care within each state's 
oi'^o^®^ counties, the within state variation ranging from 
28.2 to 85.2 percent. 

A final way to examine the representativeness of the 
sample numerically is in terms of geographic spread (metro- 
politan-urban-rural) within the 64 counties, as presented in 
Table 2-3 . 

Cutting the data in this way reveals a moderate over 
representation in return rates for rural foster families and 
foster children. 

Given the relatively large number of foster families 
and foster children within each population level, however, 
this factor may be considered a minor influence upon the 
validity of comparative analyses across counties controling 
for population size as presented in the body of the report. 

In general, we believe these data demonstrate that data 
collection procedures yielded sufficient comprehensiveness 
in terms of numbers and representativeness in terms of 
geographic spread to support cautious generalizations about 
foster family care programs throughout the region. 

Demographic Characteristics 

Unfortunately, states could provide very little in the 
way of statewide statistics on the demographic characteris- 
tics of foster families and foster children. 

The best that can be done is to determine whether the 
sample for which we have data deviates in any material 
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state 



Ala, 
Fla, 
Ga. 
Ky. 
Miss. 
N.C. 
S.C. 
Tenn. 

Totals 



Table 2-2 

The 64 County Foster Child Sainple : Total Numbers and 
Questionnaire Return Rat^s by Stater ind^^^^ 



State 
Total 
Foster 
Children 



Sample 

Counties 

Total 

Poster 

Children 



Counties 
of State 
Total 



Counties' Return Rate 

N as % of N as % of 
Counties' State 



N Total 




4,201 
7,288 
3,716 
3,814 
1,805 
6,003 
2,083 
3,001 

31,911 



513 
1,388 
408 
307 
219 
1,214 
236 
238 



4,523 



Total 



12.2 
19.0 
10.9 

8.0 
12.1 
20.2 
11.3 

7.9 




431 
525 
348 
243 
63 
343 
150 
188 



84.0 
37.8 
85.2 
79.1 
28.7 
28.2 
63.5 
78.9 



10.2 
7.2 
9.3 
6.3 
3.4 
5.7 

7.;? 

6.2 
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Table 2-3 



The 64 County Foster Family and Foster Child Sample: 
mi Numbers and Return Rates by County 
' Population Size : 

Foster Family Sample faster Child Sample 



Sample 

County Counties 
Population Total F. 
Designation Homes N 



Sample 

Return Rate: Counties 
SasS • Total F. 
of Total Children 



, Return Rate:. 

■ N:asi; 

N of Ibtal 




Metro 








(Ml 


921 


420 


45.3 


Urban 






(N=l{) 


m 


351 


51,1 


Rural 








im] 


m 


m 


57.1 


Totals 


2285 


1155 5J.5 



1275 
1173 

4523 



839 40,4 

702 55.0 

750 63.9 

2291 50^6 



01 
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maimer from the larger aggregate of all foster families ?nd 
foster children in the 64 counties that we tapped. 

■ ?i^*^y-eight (68) percent of all foster family homes in 
the 64 county sample (N=2,288) are white and slightly better 
than 85 percent are two parent homes. 

This compares to 67.8 percent white and 83.4 percent 2 
parent homes in our sample of 1,155 foster family homes. 

Percentage distributions for the total 64 county popu- 
lation and our obtained sample on these 2 variables, con- 
troling for population size are also highly similar, as 
shown in Table 2-4. 

These comparisons suggest that our sample closely 
resembles the general character of foster family homes in 
the 64 selected counties. 

Similar comparisons of distributions for foster chil- 
dren in the following table for age, sex, and race provide 
further evidence that our sample reflects the basic cheurac- 
teristics of the overall population from which it was ob- 
tained. 



Summary of Foster Parent Sample Characteristics 

Race & Parental Status 

A£ii previously noted, 67.8 percent of the 1,155 foster 
families in our sample are white, and 83.4 percent are 2 
parent homes. Only two families represent mixed race mar- 
riage. 

Among white families, 91.3 percent are 2 parent homes, 
while the figure for black 2 parent homes is 66.7 percent, 
indicating a higher agency reliance upon use of single 
parent black foster family homes. 

Own Children 

The vast majority of foster parents have had natural 
children (92.4 percent), and 42.5 percent of that total 
currently have an average of two natural children at home. 
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Table 2-4 



The 64 County Foster Family Sample: Percent 
Distributions for Total Population and 
Obtained Sample for Race and Parental 
Status, by County Population Size 



White 



Black 





2 par. 

%T/%S 


1 par. 

%T/%S 




2 par. 

%T/%S 


1 par. 
%T/%S 


Metro 


66.3/63.8 


5.0/5. 


6 


18.0/19.0 


12.5/11.2 


Urban 


60.0/57.4 


4.4/3. 


8 


23.1/25.8 


3.2.7/11.4 


Rural 


67.2/64.0 


7.2/8. 


0 


19.2/18.6 


7.9/ 8.8 


Totals 


65.1/62.5 


5.2/5. 


8 


18.7/20.9 


11.0/10.4 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
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Table 2-5 



Metro 
Urban 
Rural 



Totals 



^ ^-Sl^ ^iflf sailer Pttcat Distribo^^ 

' ' " " ' ' ' Sexr ahd ige, : , 



Child'i Are 

■ ^5';;: 16-12 : : 



oiiMliM : aiid's sex ^^ ■ V 

others : 
Miite Black Mked Hale: : ta^^ 



66.6/62.2 



58.0/52.6 39.4/43.; 



66.5/65.0 



31.4/34.; 



33.5/34.6 



64.0/60.1 34.0/37.4 



55.1/54.0 
52. 752.5 
51.7/49.0 


44.;9/46v0 
47.i/47j5^ 
48.3/51.0 


53.0/51.9 


47.0/48.1 ■ 



:8.7/5;5 20.3/2B.5.Ce/41 
^iy5;^16. 9/28.5; 51;3/3t 
3.8/4^8 2i;7/22 



13+> 

w/«s 



1 24.i/24i6 



8 26.7/29:.(); 
0 44.5/43.3 317/30.0 



6.4/5.3 H,5/26.5 46.6/40.5 :27.5/i^ 
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Age 

Most foster parents are middle aged: 72.8 percent of 
all foster mothers and 76.2 percent of all foster fathers 
fall into the 31-60 age bracket. Roughly 14 percent of all 
foster mothers and 12 percent of all foster fathers are 
under age 30 or over age 61 respectively. 



Number of Years Licensed and Type of License 

Most foster parents in our sample are experienced/ at 
least in terms of the length of time they have been licensed 
to care for foster children. Only 8.7 percent have had 
their licenses less than 1 year. Over 50 percent (52.1) 
have been licensed between 1 and 5 years, 21 percent between 
5 and 10 years, and 18.2 percent over 10 years. 

Nearly all foster parents hold standard licenses. 
Slightly less than 2.5 percent of all foster family homes 
have specialized agreements to care for special or excep- 
tional children. 



Income 

Slightly over one-half (53.8 percent) of all foster 
families in our sample have aggregate family incomes — 
exclusive of agency foster care payments— in excess of 
$8,000 yearly. 

Of that nxamber, 24.9 percent are in the $8-11/999 
bracket 16.2 percent between $12-15, 999, and 12. 7 percent 
over $16, 000. 

Among the foster families having less than $8,000 
yearly income (46.2 percent), 21.5 percent claim less than 
$4,000 per year. 



Education 

Roughly 36 percent of all foster mothers (36.7) and 
foster fathers (36.0) have completed grade school only. 

More foster mothers (51.6 percent) than foster fathers 
(46.0 percent) are high school graduates, while more foster 
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fathers (17.8 percent) than foster niothers (11.5 percent) 
have college degrees. 



Foster Parent Association Affiliations 

Only 13.6 percent (N=157) of our foster parents are 
me m bers of the National Foster Parent Association. 

A substantially larger percentage (48. 3) indicates 
local foster parent associations are operational in their 
coimties and of that percentage 235— or 42. 2 percent— say 
they are members. 

While it would not be useful to sketch a "typical" 
foster family from these data, it is clear that the bulk of 
foster families is white, 2 parent in structiurer moderately 
well educated with average incomes or above, and substantial 
foster parenting experience. 

These general characteristics are rather evenly distri- 
buted across metropolitan, urban and rural counties through- 
out the sample. 



Summary of Foster Child Sample Characteristics 

Foster parents provided the data on foster children 
utilized in this study by filling out a blue sheet on each 
foster child currently within their care. 

The 1,155 foster families in our sample reported a 
total of 2,388 children currently in care and returned 
completed blue sheets on 2,291 foster children representing 
95.9 percent of the total. 

To simplify and speed up data processing operations, we 
decided to limit data aggregation on blue sheets to a maxi- 
mum of 4 children per foster family. This resulted in a net 
loss of 281 children residing in foster homes containing 5 
or more foster children and reduced the overall sample to 
2,010 children or 84.1 percent of all children in the 1,155 
reporting foster family homes. 

The following tables indicate our foster child sample 
to be predominantly white, to be rather evenly divided 
between boys and girls, and to be composed largely of pre- 
teens . 
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School grade distributions closely follow age distri- 
butions and further show small percentages of foster chil- 
dren currently attending special classes. 

Finally, from the standpoint of length of stay, infor- 
mation from foster parents for 1827 children indicates that 
38.7 percent have been in care at least 2 years or longer. 

As will be discussed later in this report when the 
current yearly foster child turnover rate of 31.5 percent is 
discussed, our sample would appear to be composed of three 
segments, one-third being rapid turnover cases, one-third in 
care a short time but headed for long-term care, and one- 
third already long-term cases. 

As was the case with the foster family sample, there 
seem to be no outstanding differences in the distribution of 
foster child characteristics across metropolitan, urban, and 
rural settings. 



Table 2-6 

The Foster Child Sample: Sex and Race 
Distribution, by County Population Size 
(Number and %) 



Sex 



Race 





N 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Mixed 


Other 


Metro 
Urban 
Rural 


736 
616 
658 


398 
(54.0) 

324 
(52.5) 

323 
(49.0) 


338 
(46.0) 

292 
(47.5) 

335 
(51.0) 


; 458 
(62.2) 
324 
(52.5) 
428 
(65.0) 


254 
(34.5) 

271 
(43.9) 

228 
(34.6) 


18 
(2.4) 

18 
(2.9) 
2 

( .3) 


6 

(1.0) 
3 

( .4) 
( .0) 


Totals 


2010 


1045 
(51.9) 


965 
(48.1) 


1210 
(60.1) 


753 
(37.4) 


38 
(2.0) 


9 

( .4) 
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Table 2-7 

The Foster Child Sample: Age Distribution by 
County Population Size 
(Number and %) 

Under 1^5 6-12 13-18 

N 1 yr. yrs. yrs. yrs. 19+ 



Metro 
Urban 
Rural 


736 
616 
658 


41 

(5.5) 
34 

(5.5) 
32 

(4.8) 


210 
(28.5) 

176 
(28.5) 

145 
(22.0) 


303 
(41.1) 

227 
(36.8) 

285 
(43.3) 


174 
(23.6) 

173 
(28.0) 

191 
(29.0) 


8 

(1.0) 
6 

(1.0) 

5 ■ 
(l.C) 


Totals 


2010 


107 
(5.3) 


531 
(26.4) 


815 
(40.5) 


538 
(26.7) 


19 

(1.0) 



Table 2-8 

The Foster Child Sample: School Grade Distribution 
by County Population Size 
(Number and %) 



Grades 

P^®"" Special Drop Voc. 

School 1-5 6-8 9-12 Classes Out School' 



Metro 
Urban 
Rural 


623 
523 
576 


128 
(20.5) 

121 
(23.1) 

104 
(18.0) 


212 
(34.0) 

155 
(29.6) 

192 
(33. 3) 


110 
(17.6) 

95 
(18.1) 

119 
(20.6) 


97 
(15.5) 

110 
(21.0) 

114 
(19.7) 


63 
(10.1) 

40 
( 7.6) 

42 
( 7.2) 


4 

( .6) 

1 

( .1) 

3 

( .5) 


9 

(1.4) 
1 

( .1) 

2 

( .3) 


Totals 


1722 


353 
(20.4) 


559 
(32.4) 


324 
(18.8) 


321 
(18.6) 


145 
( 8.4} 


8 

( .4) 


12 
( .6) 
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Table 2-9 

The Foster Qhild Sample: Length of Stay 
by County Population Size 
(Number and %) 



N 



Under 
6 



In Months 
7-12 13-24 25-36 37-48 49-60 



Metro 


676 


186 
(27.5) 


92 
(13.6) 


133 
(19.6) 


73 
(10.7) 


39 
(5.7) 


28 
(4.1) 


125 
(18.9) 


Urban 


536 


161 
(30.0) 


81 
(15.1) 


96 
(17.9) 


53 
( 9.8) 


46 
(8.5) 


23 
(4.2) 


76 
(14.1) 


Rural 


615 


166 
(26.9) 


107 
(17.3) 


94 
(15.2) 


72 
(11.7) 


44 
(7.1) 


27 
(4.3) 


105 
(17.0) 


Totals 


1827 


513 
(28.0) 


280 
(15.3) 


323 
(17.6) 


198 
(10.8) 


129 
(7.0) 


78 
(4.2) 


306 
(16.7) 
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CHAPTER III 
THE CURRENT SUPPLY OF FOSTER FAMILY HOMES 

^!^^®® factors have immediate deterinihing effects on 

homes lying beneath the facts and figuies. P^^^^^^^y 

Prom the specific standpoint of this studv it- i « 
important to assess the impact o^theJe LctoS'un^n f^^^ 
tmil^T f-^g-^-ion ?f existSg'l6s?e^°flng5"8e^^^^^ 

serving children with special needs. ^ 

Foster Family Care Fundincy 

Regular foster family care board rates in the 8 states 
?fvf?r^?^;'' vary little in terms of standard or minimi 
levels although some variation does exist in states that 
provide a range of payments/ 5 states make provision for 
special board rates for specific needs and ?wo states pro- 
lottaYnT^itl f!?/^^^- highly specif ic progrI^'^f^?^as 

rat-^ Financial sources supporting board rates/ special board 

J fee payments are shown on th4 following 

page for the 8 states in Region IV. "-i-i-owing 

From a policy standpoint, in 3 states supplimentation 
of regular or special board rates to pay service fees Js not 
allowed In 4 other states supplimentation is allowed buS 
Sunn??^fni°J- ^^K^"^^ lack of funds/ and in 1 Itate 

supplimentation by non-state funds is allowed on an emergency 
special or exceptions basis only. " <in emergency, 

Notes on Rate Settincy 

Generally speaking, board rates are not negotiated on a 
case by case basis, although the financial asse?s of natuL? 
parents and foster children are evaluateranfpSiodiSanJ 
reevaluated to determine whether these sources'^can contribute 
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to the cost of care and to assess whether case payments will 
be made from AFDC-FC or state foster family care program 
funds. 



Table 3-1 

Regular and Special Foster Family Care Board Rate 
and Service Fee Provisions & Payment Levels, 
by States, FY '76 



Regular Board Rate Special Board Service Fee 
(Range) Rate 



Ala. 


95.00 60.00 mo. ^ 30. 00-regular, 

up to 300.00 
per mo. (out- 

of— home care) 


Fla. 


98.00-133.00 15.00 mo., for None 

children needs/ 
extra effort 


Ga. 


102.00-133.50 .50-1.75 day, 125.00 per mo. , 

special diets limited to 20 

homes 


Ky. 


96.50-128.50 .75 f.o 3.85 None 

per day, or 
up to 118.50 
mo. 


Miss. 


123.00 None None 


N.C. 


100.00 None None 


S.C. 


90.00 None None 


Tenn. 


95.00-156.00 up to 206.00 None 

mo . 
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Regular Board 
Rates 
(8 states) 



Special Board 
Rates 
(5 states) 



Service Fees 
(2 states) 



State & 

i^eaerai mxx 

+ other where 

applicable (VA, 

ooc. oec. , etc) 5 




1 


All of above + 
county suppli- 
mentation 3 






oua^e or i?eaera± 
Mix 


3 




State Funds & 

Countv Sironl i mtfan-*- 


1 




state Funds & 
City Optional 
Suppliments 


1 




State funds only 




X 


State & Federal where 
appropriate 




1 



Support from natural parents, if determined feasible bv 
such a review, IS normally fixed through a court proceeding 
and support judgment. ^ 

*-o *.yZ'^''t^*.°^^^i''^'^ ^^^^ commonly paid directly 

to^the state and do not affect the size of the board pay- 

^^^^^_^^^^^^^^}y' ^^^^^<i o^ned financial assets are normally 
court supervised and used to provide for a child's special 
or otherwise non-reimbursed needs. This approach has no 
effect on the size of the regular board ra?e paymen? e??her. 
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What Do These Rates Pay For? 

The following table shows what state programs pay for 
in terms of foster child care services and services directly 
provided by foster parents. 

Note that the majority of states either do not provide- 
or else leave it up to coiinties to suppliment-- a variety of 
foster child related services having to do with medical/ 
schooling, religion, and entertainment matters. 

Further, very few services given directly by foster 
parents are covered by state program funding provisions, or 
for that matter, by county optional supplimentation. 

Finally, Table 3-3 gives some general information on 
specific types of medical services and the extent to which 
states cover them through medicaid or other funding mixes. 

Our 64 county sample provides a further insight into 
the scarcity of supplimental payments for foster family 
care. 

While special board rates are provided on occasion in 
34.3 percent of the counties (22 of 64), most funding for 
these rates comes from state sources. Only 6 counties pro^ 
vide special board rate suppliments out of county fxinds. 

Similarly, service fees are provided from co Tin ty funds 
in 14.0 percent of the counties (9 of 64). 

In all 1 metropolitan, 4 urban, and 8 rural covmties 
provide special board rates and/or service fees out of local 
funds, representing roughly 20 percent of our county sample. 



Foster Family Home Recruitment Efforts 

For the most part it would be more accurate to talk 
about recruitment activities during FY '76 in terms of 
appeals rather than campaigns in as much as the vast major- 
ity of such activities were ad hoc and lacked the planning, 
organization, and geographic/population coverage ordinarily 
descriptive of the latter term. 
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Table 3-2: 

Method of Payoent by Nuaber of States and C^^^ 
Type of Foster Parent/Foster Family Standardized 
Care Service (additional to shelter State Regu- 
and food services assumed covered by lar and/or 
board rates in all states) Special Board 

Rates 



. Clothinii 

■Initial (at Placement clothing 
costs 

•Nothing Replacement costs 



iKedical 

-Medicine/Treatments not reim- 
bursed by medicaid 

-Foster parent transportation costs 
to visit hospitalized children 
and consult vith doctors, thera- 
pists, etc, and to carry foster 
child to medical appointments 

-Provision of snecial diets 

-Routine medicine chest items 



Standardized State Exceptions Local (County) No 

State Fees Payments on Option, County Reimburse- 

or Allowances Merits of In- Payment lent 

Additional to dividual request 

Board Ra tes Basis 




LSchool 

-Fees and other costs for special 
'education, tutoring, etc. 
-Foster parent transportation 
costs for taking child to school, 
school events and to meet with 
school officials 



Religion 



■foscer parent transportation and 
activity costs for foster child 
religious instruction 



Child Entertaimnpnt 
-Child allowances 
-Child membership and other fees 
-Other entertainment expenses (Vaca- 
_tton> summer ca mp, movie, etc) 



4^ 



Method of Payment by Number of States and Cost Item (Cont.) 



Type of Foster Parent/Foster FaiBlly Standardized Standardized State Exceptions Local (County) No 

Care Senice (additional to shelter State Regu- State Fees Paynients on ' , ^^ption, County Reifflburse- 

and food services assuued covered by lar and/or or Allowances Merits of In- l-ayment ment 

'board rates in all states) Speual Board Additional to dividual request 

Ratfc.^ Board Rates Basis 



NA 



Foster Parent Direct Service Costs 
-Foster parent costs incurred in 
visits to or other work with 
natural parent 

• .'cster parent? niembership/trans- 
porcation costs for involvement in 
foster parent assoc^^f^nna 



■Foster parent transportation 
and other costs for visits to and 
parcicipation in agency case plan- 
ning 

-Foster parent work in agency fos- 
ter parent recruitient pro- 
motional work 

-Foster parent involvement in 
local foster care review boards, 
joint planning coMittees. etc. 



-Foster parent attendance at 
foster care training workshops , 
conferences, etc, 

-Foster parent training of new 
agency foster parents 

-pAChAI* fSA«*Anf U/%J4aa1 



■Foster parent Medical exams 
12 to meet licensing requirements 
-Foster parent liability insur- 
ance costs, or repayment for 
foster child damage to pro- 
pertv 



-Foster parent legal costs, if needed 
in litigation involving natural 

.parent complaints, etc. 

-Foster parent legal costs incurred 
in adopting foster child 

"foster parent medical insurance 
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Table 3-3 

Selected Medical Service Payment Provisions, 
by States, FY '76 



Total 



General Medi- 
cal 



Total 
No. of 
States 



8 



None 



State Local 
Medicaid Special Option/ 
Only Payments* Payments 



Emergency 
Medical 


8 






. 3 ' 


Dental 


8 


1 


•\ 3:'-■ 




Special 

Medication 


8 






5,-:, 


Prosthetic 
Device 


8 


2 


2 


^ "3 ■"■'■::;■■;■„; 


Orthodontics 
Problem 


8 


1 1 


2 





*On an exceptions basis for individual cases only. 



, ® office personnel across the 8 states report very 

little overall recruitment activity either on the part of 
their own staffs or through the .use of other resources 
during the year. 



sort . 



Three (3) states report no recruitment efforts of any 



A somewhat higher level of overall recruitment effort 
was reported locally among the 64 counties in our sample, 
although 25 of the 64 counties (39.0 percent) also indicated 
no activity throughout the year. 
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By and large, both states and counties relied upon 
their own staffs to carry out recruitment appeals; Over 79 
percent (79.3) of all state activities and 77.5 percent of 
all county activities were undertaken by staff. 

Table 3-4 provides a breakdown of recruitment activities 
by type reported by states and counties during FY '76. 

A further breakdown of county recruitment activities 
discloses that 8 of 9 (88.8 percent) metropolitan counties • 
carried out some type of effort during .the year compared to 
69.8 percent of urban counties (11 of 16) and 51.3 percent 
of rural counties (20 of 39). 

A relatively small proportion of all of these activities 
was specifically targeted toward recruiting foster families 
to serve children with special needs, as shown in Table 3-5. 

These data indicate that 44.4 percent of state level 
recruitment activities of all types was targeted at solicit- 
ing foster family homes for children with special needs, 
while the figure for our sample of counties was 25.1 percent. 

Given the low overall level of state activity, and the 
general haphazard nature of recruitment appeals at both 
state and local levels, it is clear that little organized 
emphasis was placed upon recruiting foster family homes for 
children with special needs throughout the region during FY 

It is also noteworthy that no appeal of any sort was 
directed toward soliciting new applicants to serve delin- 
quent children. 



The Net Effect of Recruitment on Foster Family Home Supply 

In spite of the limited nature of current recruitment 
efforts, existing data indicate that both states and covm- 
ties in our sample are succeeding in increasing their over- 
all supply of foster family homes. 

The 5 states in Region IV reporting complete data 
experienced a net gain of 963 homes, or a 10.3 percent 
growth rate during FY '76, and a license approval to revo- 
cation-withdrawal ratio of 1^46:1.00, as shown in Table 3-6. 
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, .Table' 3-4' 

State and County Poster Family Recruitment Appeals 
by Type and Geographic Coverage for FY '76 

Area Coverage by; 

States Counties 
(N=8) {N=64) 



Type of Appeal 



By Own Staff 



Newspaper ads : 
features : 

TV ads : 

features : 

Radio ads: 

features : 

Speaking engage- 
ments lay: 

professional: 

Distribution of 
phamphlets/ 
brochures 

Commxanity 
Canvas 



Other Resoxirces 
Used 



Marketing Con- 
sultants 

Foster Parents 

Volunteers 

Prof. Ass'ns/ 
PVT Agencies 

Other Pub. 
Agencies 



No Effort: 



State/ District/ 

wide wide County. 



1 
1 



4 

1 



2 
2 



1 
1 



Single 
County/ City/Org , 
wide or Group 



1 
4 

6 
6 



4 

7 



1 
5 



1 
4 

2 



17 

33 

13 
9 

21 
14 



25 
19 



19 



2 
35 
4 



7 

13 

'■" ' 1 
1 

16 
4 



31 
30 



16 
5 



1 
15 



6 

1 



25 
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Table 3-5 

Total Number of State and County Recruitment 
Appeals Specific to Serving Children 
with Special Needs, 
by Type of Child 

Number of Appeals 



Specific Target States Counties 

of Appeal (N=8) (N=64) 







Ethnic/Racial Minorities 
Emot. Dist. Child 
Phys. Handi. Child 
M.R. Child 
Delinquent Child 
Infants 

Adolescent Males 
Adolescent Females 


4 6 

5 18 

3 13 

4 14 

V 2, ■ I 

5 21 


Totals 


28 100 



Table 3-6 

Net Change in the Number of Licensed Foster 
Family Homes by State, FY '76 





No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 






Licensed 


New 


License 


Licensed 






Homes 


Homes 


Revocations/ 


Homes 


Net ; V^':;--; 




7-1-75 


Approved 


Withdrawals 


v;7-l-^7,6::;:; 


Gain/Loss 


Ala. 


1,857 










Fla. 


2,130 


927 


529 


2,528 


+398 


Ga. 


1,839 


567 


401 


2,005 


+166 


Ky. 












Miss. 












N.C. 


2,803 


832 


696 


2,939 


+136 


S.C. 


917 


271 


221 


967 


'+'50 


Tenn. 


1,573 


521 


308 


1,786 


+213 


Totals 


9,262^ 


3,118 


2,155 . 


10,225 


+963 



^Tbtals for 5 states with complete data. 
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Similar data for our 64 county sample indicate an 
overall growth rate of 12.0 percent and a license approval 
to revocation-withdrawal ratio of 1.66:1.00. 

Table 3-7 also shows that net increases in numbers of 
foster family homes were achieved in all types of counties 
within the sample. 

1 0^1^°^^^ supplied data further indicate that a total of 
1,261 applications was received during the year, 191 of 
which were still pending at the time the data were reported. 



Table 3-7 

Net Change in the Number of Licensed Foster 
Family Homes in 64 Counties, 
by County Population Size, 
FY '76 

No. of No. of No. of No. of 

Licensed New License Licensed Net 

Homes Homes Revocations/ Homes Gain/Loss 
N 7-1-75 Approved Withdrawals 7-1-76 



N 



% 



Metro 
Urban 
Rural 


9 
16 
39 


826 
567 
684 


286 
150 
193 


151 
106 
121 


959 
611 
758 


+133 (16.1) 
+44 ( 7.7) 
+ 74 (10.8) 


Totals 


64 


2,077 


629 


378 


2,328 


251 (12.0) 



Of the remaining 1,070 applications, 629 (58.8 percent) 
were approved for licenses, 144 (13.5 percent) were reiected^ 
cind 297 (27.7 percent) represented withdrawals. 

Broken down by county population size, these data show 
that rural counties received the fewest applications and 
responded with the highest approval and lowest rejection 
rates, as shown in Table 3-8. 
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Table 3-8 

License Application Approval/ Reicction, and Withdrawal 
Rates in 64 Counties by County Population Size, 

FY '76 





No. of 
Counties 


No. of 
Applications 


% of 

Total 

Approved 


% of 

Total 

Rejections 


% of 
Total 

Withdrawals 


Metro 
Urban 
Rural 


9 
16 
39 


388 
411 
271 


64.7 
46.8 
71.7 


11.6 
18.8 
8.1 


23.7 
34.4 
20.2 


Totals 


64 


1,070 


58.8 


13.5 


27.7 



In the absence of state level data, these are the best 
summaries that can be supplied on rejection and withdrawal 
rates relative to applications for foster family care licenses 
in the Southeast. 

Success in terms of increasing overall niimbers does 
not, of course, tell the whole story. 

Of equal — or perhaps more — interest is the kind of 
person or family approved to provide foster family care. 

Data presented in Chapter II indicate that 2 parent 

families composed of a working husband and a housewife 

predominate, at least in our county sample of 1,155 foster 
feunilies. .. 

Specifically, licensed single parent foster homes 
number only 186 or 16.1 percent of our sample. According to* 
available data, 118 single parent foster homes (63.4 percent) 
are black, and almost all (172 or 92.4 percent) are female 
headed. 

A further note on race: only 2 of 969 two parent 
foster homes are mixed race couples. 

Finally, nearly all licensed foster parents have had 
their own children and a majority has comfortable incomes 
(above $8,000 annually) independent of family foster care 
board rate payments. 

49 ■ ■ - 
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Indeed, among our 64 counties, the most frequent reason 
given for rejecting applications is the economic inadequacy 
of the applicant (s) . ^ 

To the extent that these data are generalizable to the 
Southeast, they indicate, in combine with previous data on 
recruitment efforts, a very conservative approach to the 
development and maintenance of the supply of foster familv 
homes . ^ 

Although there has been numerical growth, it may well 
be justifiable to conclude that such growth represents a 

more of the same" approach rather than any clear effort to 
tap atypical or non-traditional potential sources for foster 
feimily homes. 

Given the national trends relative to marital breakdown 
and the movement of women into the work force, which are now 
also being felt in the Southeast, it is worth conjecturing 
how much longer current selection criteria and recruitr^!?-*'?2 
efforts will serve to generate the type of foster f amil? 
home supply on which states presently rely. • 

Foster Family Home Licensing Procedures 

As noted in Table 3-9, no two states follow the same 
approach and set of procedures in licensing and relicensing 
foster family homes. 

By and large, responsibility for initial home studies 
and relicensing reviews is vested in local agency operations 
while direct state involvement is more obviously present in 
matters of granting licenses initially and upon reapplica- 
tion. 

One matter of some concern is the absence of state in- 
volvement in revocation and appeals proceedings in all but 2 
states. 

In practice, primary responsibility in the licensing/ 
relicensing process is vested in county agencies or their 
equivalents in states organized on a district or reaional 
basis. " 

These agencies have historically controlled the bulk of 
official direct contacts with both applicants and licensed 
foster parents leading to a well articulated division of 
labor. 
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Table 3-9 



Foster Paiaily Home Licensing and Review Process, 
by States, FY '76 

I, . Who Who 

By Approval License Reviews Review ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



State 
District 

State & 
County 

District 
S County 

St/Dist/ 
k County 

County^ 

No Re- 
sponse 




Or equivalent type local unit in decentralized state, system 
% procedure cited in 2 states " system 



CD 
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This tradition poses a substantial barrier to state 
?o!if ^elative^to intervention in the licensing process 
and leads, m practice, to states exercising control mainly 
over minimum standards for foster family homes as stipulated 
in state regulations. *^ 

u the Southeast, state regulations primarily govern 

«nS^ii°^''"''^ criteria as the physical adequacy if the home 

'"^ft"''^K?"^-u^"^ s^^' ^tc.) of foster 

children allowable within individual homes, and license 
expiration dates. 

fr.r^ 1^ " ^^^^ essentially to the counties to determine- 
formally or informally— whether applicants and licensed 

tttt^'^r.l^'^^^l^^''t-'}T^^^^^^ ''''^ able to provide adequate 
care for foster children. 

Additionally, state regulations throughout the South- 
east provide for few _ enforcement powers, and, in some states 
governmental reorganization has separated state foster 
family care officials from line operations consigning them 
to planning, consulting, and paper shuffling roles. 

The net result of these traditions and structural limi- 
tations IS a severe restriction of state leadership in con- 
trolmg the quality of foster family home supply through the 
licensmg/relicensing mechanism. ^ ^ 

These weaknesses are apparent in the licensing of 
locally operated public and private foster family care pro- 
grams as well. / ^ 

Table 3-10 indicates, for example, that in three states 
private placement agencies may grant foster family home 
licenses without state approval and that a fourth state has 
only review responsibilities in such matters. 



While data on private agency foster family care pro- 
grams IS lacking in most states, data for one state—Florida- 
suggest that such programs are of material size. 

beginning of FY '76, for example, Florida had 
410 privately licensed foster family homes. During the year 
198 new applications were processed and 134 revocations/ 
withdrawals were reported, leaving a balance of 474 such 
homes as of July 1, 1976. 
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Table 3-10 



State Licensing Responsibility for Independently 
Operated Foster Family Home Programs, FY ^6 

Type of Program Auspices; 



Type of State 

Licensing 

Involvement 



Agency Approval 
Only 

State Licensing 
Required 

Agency Approval/ 
State Review 

No State Involve- 
ment 

No Such Program 



Children's 
Inst, with 
County City F. Child 

Run Run . Private Placement 

Program Program Agency Program 




Although a number of states require licensing of locally 
funded public foster family care programs, our review indi- 
cates that states have little or no authority to intervene 
such programs relative to monitoring program quality or en- 
forcing state standards. 

Finally, 7 of the 8 states also issue temporary or time 
limited licenses to homes not meeting state standards when 
children are already in a home at the time a license appli- 
cation is made. 



Table 3-11 gives the mix of conditions by the number of 
state utilizing them. 

While 4 states appear to follow the practice of issuing 
licenses/app ovals to homes not meeting minimum star^dards 
without imposing a requirement to meet such standards in a 
set time period, in most cases such a requirement is imposed. 

At the same time, no state provides funding to such 
foster homes to assist them in upgrading their facilities to 
meet minimum standards. 
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Table 3-11 



Conditions Under Which States Provide Licenses/Approvals 
to Foster Family Homes that Do Not Meet 
State Minimum Standards i 



No. 

of 

States 



Under no con- 
dition 


1 


Under condi- 
tion 
1 only 


2 


Under condi- 
tions 
2 & 3 


1 


Under all 
conditions 


4 



Condition 1 Condition 2 Condition 3 



Issued with 
iinderstand- 
ing that 
family will 
meet stan- 
dards with- 
in £ set 
time period - 
applies when 
children 
are already 
present and 
prior to 
placement. 



Issued only 
when chil- 
dren are 
already in 
home at time 
of eipplica- 
tion axid 
agreement 
is reached 
to meet 
standards 
in a set 
time period. 



Issued only 
ifrtien children 
are already 
in home at 
time of appli- 
cation, €mdnc7 
requirement is 
imposed to meet 
standards. 



Neither state officials nor county officials in our 
sample expressed dissatisfaction with general licensing 
pjractices or procedures as we have outlined them. 

Most were satisfied that the process moved swiftly 
enough— an average of 1 to 3 months from application to 
final decision in most states — and county of ficials in 
particular noted bureaucratic red tape to be the Zeaet 
influential factor governing the processing of licensing/ 
relicensing paper work. 

In fact/ the major bottleneck in the process according 
to county officials is the persistent lack of skilled per- 
sonnel zxeeded to conduct initial and review home studies. 



Reasons for License Re j ect ions / Revocations , and 
Voluntary Withdrawals 

States have no readily available data that could pro- 
vide insights on why applications and licenses are rejected 
or revoked, or why applicants and licensed foster parents 
voluntarily withdraw. . . 
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Because of this lack, we again turn to information re- 
ported by the counties, in this case 42 of the 64 counties. 

According to this information source, initial applica- 
tions and existing foster home licenses are rarely rejected 
or revoked for reasons related to state minimum standards, 
as shown in Table 3-12^ ' 

Rather, these decisions mostly follow from some action 
or decision made by the foster family or the imposition of a 
criterion developed or interpreted in application by the 
county agency. 

Again, according to county officials, applicants and 
licensed foster homes appear to voluntarily withdraw most 
frequently for personal reasons, rather than as a response 
to agency standards or actions, as shown in Table 3-13. 

One reason commonly given for all of these actions is 
that of relocation of the applicant or licensed foster 
family. 

Other data presented later in this study tend to con- 
firm that county agencies rarely allow foster children to 
remain with foster parents when they relocate, especially if 
the relocation is out of county or out of state. (Only 7 
percent of all out of county placement approvals are for the 
reason of relocating with existing foster parents.) 

Since such decisions are largely up to the county in 
most states, a question arises whether this practice repre- 
sents wise planning or simply arbitrary removal of children 
from existing care arrangements. 



A Note on Contracting with Foster Parents 

Throughout this section reference has been made to 
weaknesses and limitations in the licensing/relicensing 
process. 

Recently (effective July 1, 1976), the state of Ken- 
tucky adopted a new system of contracting with each foster 
family in an effort to tighten the monitoring and regulation 
of foster family care throughout the state. 
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Table 3-12 



Reasons for Application Rejection/License 
Revocation iii Declining Order of 
Frequency of Use by County Agencies 
(N=42 Counties) 

Most Frequent Reasons for; 
Application Rejection License Revocations 



1. 


Inadequate Economic 


1- 




Condition of Home 




2. 


Dissolution of Family 


2. 


3. 


Age of Applicants 


3. 


4. 


Lack of Adequate 


4. 




Housing 




5. 


Relocation of Family 


5. 



Reiocaticn of Foster Peimily 

Dissolution of Poster Familv 
Unwillingness to Accept 
Available Children 
Age of Foster Parents 

Death of Foster Parent (s) 



Table 3-13 

Reasons for Voluntary Withdrawals in Declining 
Order of Frequency of Use by Applicants 
and Licensed Foster Family Homes 

Most Frequent Reasons for; 
Applicatibri Withdrawal L Home Withdrawal 



1. Relocation of Family 1. 

2. Unwillingness to 2. 
Accept Available 
Children 

3. Inadequate Economic 3. 
Condition of the Home 

4. Inadequate Board Rate 4. 

5. Dissolution of Family 5. 



Dissolution of Fositer Family 
Relocation of Foster Family 



Bad experience with Foster 
Children 

Unwillingness to Accept 
Available Children 
Age of Foster Parent (s) 
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The contract sets forth more specifically the conditions 
of care than had been the case in the past and requires the 
signatures of the Coininissioner, the local agency worker, the 
foster parent (s) , and a member of the state's legal staff. 

Additionally, a supplement to the contract is signed by 
each foster child in the home. 

It is obviously too early to tell what effect this ap- 
proach will have, yet it is worthy of mention as an example 
of one state's efforts to improve upon its licensing/reli- 
censing process* 



Licensing Foster Family Homes for Children 
with Special Needs 

At the time that data were gathered from the states for 
this report (March, 1976) , only 2 of the 8 states reported 
state level involvement in the issuing of specialized foster 
family home licenses, and this involvement was very limited 
and generally unstructured in nature. 

Tennessee indicated that specialized foster family home 
licenses are approved on occasion and on a case by case 
basis although criteria for making such decisions are not 
formalized as uniform state standards. This state had no 
data available jon jbhe number of such homes presently_licens 
in operation/^" — ^ .... ... 

Georgia reported that it had identified and licensed 20 
foster family homes specif ically to handle children with 
emotional and behavioral problems. Each of these homes 
receives an additional financial supplement in recognition 
of the special nature of the service provideda 

The remaining 6 states indicated that they did not 
issue specialized foster family care licenses, and they did 
not then have any established standards or sets of criteria 
for identifying or monitoring such homes. 

Generally speaking, all states recognized that local 
agencies were using foster family homes with stemdard li- 
censes for specialized purposes, such as emergency care, 
permanent care, and/or to serve children with special needs. 
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No state had data, however, on how~or to '^hat extent- 
local agencxes were utilizing their foster homes in this 
manner. 

If ^oxir data for 64 counties are any indication, the 
conclusion would be that counties are not exercising this 
apparent local option to any significant degree. 

Among the 1,155 foster families within those 64 counties 
who provided us with data, 1,118 or 96.8 percent indicated 
they had neither a specialized license nor had they entered 
into any formal or informal agreement with the local agencv 
to serve children with special needs. y«"cy 

Of the remaining 37 families, 18 had specialized li- 
censes and 19 had made informal agreements with local agen- 
cies. . ^ 

x: oo°^w^fP' these families are currently serving a total 
Of 29 Children, including 12 who are mentally retarded, 7 
who are physically handicapped, and 10 who are emotionallv 
disttirbed. , 

No home in the sample is serving adjudicated delin- 
quents. 

VJhile some specialized uses of foster family homes may 
well have escaped our attention, it seems justified to 
conclude that in practical terms, specialized foster family 
care is virtually* nonexistent in the Southeast. 

The Current Role of the Foster Parent 



Ag ency Supports 

Drawing upon our discussions with state officials, it 
seems fair to conclude that no state in the Southeast ha« a 
clear understanding or a coherent definition of the role of 
the foster parent. 

Rather, major miresolved conflicts surface in such dis- 
cuasjons. One such conflict centers on whetiier the foster 
parent is a vendor or an agency staff person. This is not 
an either /or matter, but one of degree. 
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States are actively supporting increased foster parent 
involvement in such matters as case planning and are devel- 
oping liaison relationships with foster parent associations. 

. Foster parents themselves report substantial involve- 
ment: 753 — or 65.6 percent — of the 1,155 foster families 
indicate they are regularly involved in agency case plcmning 
for the foster children in their care. 

The extent to which they are meaningfully involved in 
such matters, however, is open to question. 

For example, only 26.1 percent (N=301) of all our 
foster families were told how long they could expect a 
foster child to stay with them at point of placement; and, 
in 43.4 percent of these cases (N=131) children exceeded 
this expectation by more than 6 months. 

Further, large percentages of foster families claim 
that relevant information was not shared with them cibout the 
foster children in their care, as shown in Table 3-14. 

I^ivdlvement in case planning is difficult without ade- 
quate information. Such data suggest that an increasing 
role for foster parents in agency decision making processes 
may be more appearance than reality. 

The provision of fringe benefits provides a different 
view or Koasure of the degree of foster parent involvement 
in agency i)rocesses. 

In this regard, no state provides or pays foster par- 
ents to provide such benefits as medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, life, liability or other insurance, retirement, sick 
leave or unemployment coverage. 



One Exception: Georgia dofss pay liability insurance 
for foster parents. Similar coverage is provided in Ken- 
tucky by that state's Foster Parent Association. North 
Carolina indicated that its program is county operated and 
some counties may provide some of these benefits with local 
funds. 

Foster parents confirm these data and provide further 
elaboration. For example, of the 1,155 foster parents re- 
porting to us, 72.0 percent indicate they have no liability 
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Clearly the foster parent falls into a special class of 
vendor relative to fringe benefits, inasmuch as states fre- 
quently underwrite such costs in doing business by contract 
with a wide variety of other types of vendors. 

Another substantial source of conflict centers upon 
whether states consider foster parents service providers, 
simple caretakers, or caregivers in the role of substitute 
parents. 

This matter, as broadly covered in Chapter I, is of 
concern nationally and involves a number of unresolved legal 
and policy issues. 

If foster parents are to be considered substitute par- 
ents, then a number of issues has to be resolved about 
whether or not foster family care is to be considered tem- 
porary and about the impact the development of foster par- 
ent-foster child emotional bonds has upon replacement of the 
child with natural parents or to other settings. 

What are the foster parent's rights and responsibil- 
ities relative to child control and discipline and his legal 
liabilities via a via the agency and natural parents when he 
functions as substitute parent? 

If foster parents are to be considered service providers, 
what services are they qualified to deliver, and how wbuld 
this role alter their relationships with their agencies? 

If foster parents are to function as simple caretakers, 
who will provide the necessary parenting and other services 
while children are in foster care? 

These and related matters are of high concern to foster 
parents themselves. 



coverage, 22.7 percent say they pay for it themselves, and 
only 5.3 percent indicate their agencies absorb the cost. 

Additionally, only 2.2 percent and 3.7 percent of the 
sample indicate that their agencies pay for relief foster 
parents and the costs incurred in meeting state health/ 
safety housing standards respectively. 
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Table 3-14 



Pe entap 0 Poster Famlies Saying Ihey Have not Heceived 
Mequate Infomtion about Foster Children in Their Care, ' 
by Types of Information and Connty Popnlation Size 



^ Ho. of Birth 
5^pe of Foster Verfi- 
Coity Families cation 



t Saying Informtion is itiaflcmnfa about: 



M'l : : Social/ : ' 

Far. Eating/ Ethnic : 

Back- Sleeping Back- Medical 55^ 

groMid Habits ground History Problems 




Hetro 


420 


«.3 {1.5 


{?.{ 


Drban 


351 


47.0 65.8 


,65.2 


Rural 


38f 


4!.2 58.4 


62.3 


Totals 


U55 


«.8 {1.8 {5.5 



53.1 60.0 : 5?.] 
5«.5 65.5 55.1 



53.7 52.5 



For example, when our sample of foster parents was 
uS^ni''? ^S^''^?^ the types of training that^woSd be most 
^° ^^"^ i? *=arrying out their functions, they indi- 
SSt'im^^r^ar "^"'^ 4^topiL'^f 



Table 3-15 

Types of Training Most Desired 
by Foster Parents 
(N=l,155) 



Training Topic 


% Desiring 


Methods of Child Supervision/Discipline 


99.0 


Foster Parent Legal Rights/Responsibilities 


95.0 


State Laws/Agency Policy 


77.0 


Foster Parent Relationship with 
Natural Parent (s) 


67.0 



1^=^ I'n sum, there is a pressing need for states to exercise 
leadership xn the vital area of clarifying foster parent 
role Ixmxts and expectations. parenr 

trih,J^%f^''^^°P""^''^ °^ ^ clear role model might well con- 
5w? ^° improvement in the provision of foster 

famxly care servxces than any other single factor. 



Services ; 



Who Provides/Who Pay s 



fin^r. H^^? ^ole of the foster parent is de- 

fiS hoS^*.^.^ ways xn which services are currently provided 
and how they are fxnanced. In short: to what extent is the 
foster parent the actual service provider and/o? the finan- 
cial supporter of foster family care? 
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Supportive Services 

Supportive aervicea/ by our definition/ are those ser- 
vices that foster children need periodically to make their 
life style approximate that of children living in their own 
homes. 

^ We asked our 1,155 foster parents to indicate whether 
they regularly provide and pay for 15 types of supportive 
services for each of the 2,010 foster children currently in 
their care. The percentages of children for whom these 
services are provided and paid for by foster parents, for 
each service and across counties of different population 
sizes are reported in Table 3-16, 

Clearly, a wide variety of supportive services is pro- 
vided and funded out of pocket by foster parents, across 
rural, urban and metropolitan settings. 

By aggregating data across all types of services we can 
obtain foster parents' own estimates of how much of the 
service/cost burden is born by t^,^5s?l, as shown in Table 3-17. 

Out of a domain of 25 eervip^^ for each of 2,010 
foeter children, foster parents indicate that they meet 
slightly less than half of all supportive service needs and 
pay out of packet for about one-third of all possible ser- 
vices to alt children. 

Interestingly/ rural foster parents report providing 
fewer supportive services and incurring lower over all out 
of pocket expenses than their urban and metropolitan coun- 
terparts. 

These data cciricide with a separate over all out of 
pocket cost estimate we asked foster parents to make. 

Once again, foster parents in the aggregate estimate 
that out of pocket expenses represent about one-third of 
total foster child care costs, with rural foster parents 
estimating their expenses to be slightly lower, as shown in 
Table 3-18. 
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Table 3-16 

Percentage of Foster Children for Whom Foster Parents 
Regularly Provide and Pay for 15 Types of^ 
Supportive Services, by County 
Population Size 



% of Children for Whom 
Service is Provided & 
Paid by Foster Parent (s) 



Type of Service 



Totals 




Number of Children 



Transportation 
Special Diets 
Regular Clothing 
Special Clothing 
Personal Grooming 
Needs 

Recreation Activities 
Recreation Equipment 
Artistic Activities/ 
Supplies 

Parties/Toys/Games 

Allowances 

School Expenses 

School Lunches 

Club Fees/Dues, etc. 

Summer Camp/Vacation 

Child's Legal Expenses 



2,010 

50.9 
9.0 
34.8 
25.1 

51.1 
52.9 
41.3 

19.5 
64.9 
33.8 
39.3 
13.0 
32.6 
36.5 
3.3 



736 

56.1 
12.3 
43.8 
33.0 

53.0 
53.5 
48. 8 

27.1 
69.7 
34.5 
45.4 
16.1 
39.2 
48.0 
3.0 



616 

51.2 
8 . 8 
31.9 
23.9 

53.5 
52.7 
39.0 

18.8 
61.5 
36.1 
40.1 
11.6 
32.4 
32.1 
2.5 



658 

44.7 
5.7 

27; 8 
17.7 



46.8 
44.7 
35.4 

11.9 
62.7 
30.9 
31.7 
10.9 
25.5 
27.8 
4.4 
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Table 3-17 



Metro 

Ruial 
Totals 



Percentage Distribution of Foster Parents' Provision 5 

Payment of Foster Child Supportive Services, 
by County Population Size 

VProvided by Foster Parent/and 
Who Pays: 

ilot 

AoTided F.P. F.P. Pro- 
Counties Chil dren . Services Provides i Pays Pays Pays 



9 

33 



(4 



136 . 15 
«16 . 15 
658 , 15 



2,010 . 15 



47.3 38.9 10.6 
53.8 33.1 lOJ 
53.2 28.6 iS.5 



51.1 33.2 12.2 



3,2 
2.3 
2.1 



2.9 




100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
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Table 3-18 

Poster Parent Percentage Estimates of Total 
Foster Child Care Direct Costs Covered 
by All Agency Payments 

Agency Payments as % of 
Total Direct Costs: 



+25 About ->-50 +75 
N -25 ^50 5G -75 -100 



100 



X % 



Metro 


377 


7,1 


14.3 


18.3 


20.4 


30.2 


9.5 


1 65,0 


Urban 


289 


6.2 


a4.1 


17.9 


19. 3 


32.1 


8.2 


fS.2 


Rural 


331 


4.5 


5.4 


21.4 


21.1 


36.5 


10. a 


70 . 3 


Totals 




6.1 


11.4 


IS" . 2 


20.3 


32.8 


10.2 


66.9 


*^5S no responses yield 


a response rate of 


86.4%. 







These data, m -he aggregate, suogest thjt foster 
parents see themselves as major providers of supportive 
services as well as at least minority partners in financing 



Services for Foster Child Behavior Problems 

• .u^^ 2u^^-'-f^i'^ manner, we asked foster parents to tell us 
wneuher they had or were currently exp€»riencing each of 23 



y Total out-of-pocket costs to foster parercs may far 
exceed our estimates depending on how one calculates costs. 
Settxes, Van Na^ie, and Alley, for example, tJuggest that 
employment income lost due to remaining home to care for 
foster children should be considered in computing indirect 
costs of care. They conclude that indirect costs mc ." repre- 
sent 60 percent of total care costs. See: Barbara H. 
Settles, ^* al, "Estimat '.ng Costs in Foster Familv Care " 
Children Today , 5((^), 1976, p. Al. ^ ' 
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d^.rferent behavior problems for each foster child new in 
their care. 

Of interest to thi^ sartion was the follow-up probe 
that asked whether they t^ied to handle each iiroblem they 
experienced themselves or .^^-.vight agency or other outside 
help. 

Table 3-19 gives the list of behavioral probiesr.s that 
was applied by foster parents to each foster child and 
provides the percenta^je of. .total incidents experienced that 
foster parents attempted to resolve themselves. 



Table 3-19 



Percentage of All Instances of 23 Foster Child 
Behavior Problems that Foster Parents 
Attempted to Resolve Themselves 







% of All 






% of All 






Instances 






Instances 




Type of 


F.P. 




Type of 


F.P. 




Child 


Resolved 




Child 


Resolved 




Problem 


Themselves 


Problem 


Themselves 


1. 


Poor Eating 




1 

12. 


Fighting w/other 






Habits 


95.2 




kids 


91.7 


2. 


Poor Personal 




13. 


Sassy to Adults 


87.8 




Cleanliness 


97.8 


14. 


Temper Tantrums 


88.0 


3. 


Sloppy Dress 


98.5 


15. 


Constant Crying 


90.1 


4. 


Poor Table 




16. 


Drug Use 


74.0 




Manners 


98.1 


17. 


Alcohol Use 


82.6 


5. 


Nail Biting 


97.0 


18. 


Tobacco Use 


92.9 


6. 


Too guiet or 




19. 


Dating Habits 


84.3 




shy 


88.1 


20. 


Shop Lifting 


77.7 


7. 


Day Dreaming 


87.8 


21. 


Stealing House- 




8. 


Bed Wetting/ 






hold Goods 


82.4 




Soiling 


91.7 


22. 


Running Away 


66.7 


9. 


Nightmares 


88.1 


23. 


Failing at 




10. 


Masturbation 


81.8 




School 


67.1 


11. 


Lies Often 


86.1 
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By way of ^further illustration of the meaning of these 
K"^Y^?H-^' V^^" £°^^^^ P^^^t^ experience a problem witS 
cS??di;fn?? (as they do with 6.5 percent of their l?s?er 
children) they attempt to resolve this problem throuah their 
own intercessions with officials, counseling^iS "hl child 
and so on 77.7 percent of the tiiie. the child, 

^^^Be ^ata Buggeat that foeter parente see themeelves 

2Z-ft/n^l''1, ^l^''"^ °^ aerviaea novmally assumed to hV 
cavvxed out by the agency and other helping profesaiona, ' 

^'^^5''^^,^'' ^""'^ this high— and perhaps inappropri- 
ate—degree of self reliance does not necessarily lie in^ 
foster parents not being able to get outside help: Fewer 
than 5 percent of all foster parents indicated they sought 
Spon!° ^ for each of the 23 items reported 

It is possible, on the other hand, that foster parents 
simply lack knowledge about ajnd kmow hiw in obtaining needed 
counseling and other services. 

,-n t-ho limited nature of foster parent training 

a coSclusJon!^ ' ^^^^^ P^^tial support for such 

*. f^^"""""" should not be overlooked that foster parents 
take the parenting role seriously, and may simply consider 
rarduties^ these responsibilities as a part of their gene - 

Foster Parent Training 

No state in Region IV i.-onsors comprehensive, uniform 
orientation and/or in-servioe training programs for foster 
parentis • 

According to our data from the states, only 1 state 
regularly sponsors a uniform orientation program for new 
foster parents and applicants and a total of 3 states pro- 
vide some funding to support in-sarvice training carried out 
by lower levels of government, as shown in Table 3-20 
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Table 3-20 



Types of PDster Parent Training Services 
by Level of Government 
Sponsoring/Conducting 



Type of Training 
Service 



Orientation : new/ 

potential P.P.s 
Pinancial Support for 

Workshop/Conference 

Attendcuice 
Financial Support for 

In-Service Training 
Financial Support for 

Specialized Training 
Foster Parent Manual 



State District . County 



Not ; 

Prc'^ided 



1 
3 



1 

1 
1 



6 

4 

3 
2 



4 
4 



These data do not, of course, mean that lower levels of 
government in fact finance and provide several varieties of 
training; rather they represent local options to do so. 

Data from our 64 county sample appear to indicate that 
this local option is infrequently exercised, as illustrated 
in the following breakdowns: 

4 of 64 counties provide county funde to enable 
foster parents to attend workshops, cmi^Srrences, or 
specialized training conducted by outsMe agencies; 

~ 15 coimties conduct regular orientation programs 
for applicants and new foster parents, another 14 
carry this function out on an infrequent and iin- 
structured basis, and 35 have no orientation pro- 
gram at all; and, 

— 17 counties cariry out organized in-service training 
programs, another 15 irregularly make some kind of 
effort, and 36 have no such progreim. 

In sum, from an official standpoint, the foster parent 
role is ill defined, laced with conflicts, and essentially 
unsupported or undersupported in terms of agency decision 



making involvement, fringe benefits, servxca payments 
service supports and training. y"'«nt8, 

4.>,«„ pom the foster parent standpoint, it would seem that 
they have responded to multiple ambiguities, conflicts! and 
SS^rin^.^''^^°''^ inadequacies by implementing broader and 
SI?r%nt":i^SrtSr?o?2:^^'^''^^ than may be appropriate to or 

onn+-..?Jl„? number Of ways the role that foster parents play 
5o=^fi ^° level of adequacy of the 

foster famxly home supply in the Southeast. 

One need only ask how adequate the supply would be 
^oS^'i foster parents narrow their role— or have it nar- 
rowed — to make the point. 

^^Z^ cost and service burden that 

would be created by narrowing the foster parent role? 

SummarY 

Conventional, business as usual, and more of the same 
are words and phrases that seem to typify the current supply 
of foster family homes in the Southeast. «>uppxy 

Our examination indicates that very little is being 
done in most states to encourage the development of foster 
iamiMy homes for children with special needs through fund- 
ing, recruitment, licensing, and/or training mechanisms. 

We are left^with an impression that coiinties, at their 
discretion, may be using some foster homes with standard 
licenses for special purposes, but if so, the number and the 
bases tor their selection are unknown. 

This impression highlights the general observation that 
counties have wide latitude in carrying out their programs 
and that their actions have as much— perhaps more— to do 
with the current nature of foster family care services than 
state standards and regulations. 

In any event, our data show that a large majority of 
licensed foster family homes fit a conventional family 
model, that is, a two parent, working husband and housewife 
model. 
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States appear to be successful in expanding their over- 
all numbers of foster homes by appealing to this talent 
pool. 

This fact may undercut motivation to experiment with 
appeals to other potential talent pools such as single par- 
ents—both employed and unemployed men and women— childless 
and/or older couples, and others, even though state policie 
restricting the eligibility of such groups are fast disap- 
pearing. 

One argument against altering the composition of the 
current supply of foster homes is, of course, money. 

States presently have very little in the wfy of finan- 
cial resources to underwrite the costs inherent in special- 
ized foster family care programs. 

Startup costs related to recruitment, training, and 
home renovation are realities. Ongoing costs of higher 
board rates, special allowances, and, perhaps, improved 
foster parent fringe benefits befitting their specialized 
stature must be added as well. 

Another cost consideration supporting the status quo is 
the bargain states presently enjoy. The current foster 
family home supply provides a substantial number of free 
services and, in addition, directly subsidizes foster care 
through out-of-pocket expenses to a significant extent. 

Any state effort to alter the composition of the cur- 
rent supply of foster family homes, or for that matter, to 
implement new standards clarifying and perhaps restricting 
the foster parent role, risks increasing costs on both 
counts . 

The "dead hand of the known" is also in evidence in 
state-local relationships. Increased state leadership 
relative to changing or upgrading foster family home supply 
surely would encroach upon traditions, that is local options 
in rxinning their own programs: 

States likely face the prospect of picking up an in- 
creasing share of the cost burden with each step VJiey take 
to convert local options relative t,o funding, recruitment, 
training, case evaluation and repoi'ting, and so on,, to state 
requirements. 
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^^.^^ °^ ^^^^^^^s ^or husiness as usual and creates an 
|S?^^%?"^?o:^r'' " a ;«>re Of the saS" 

J^^l^^^ State foster family care programs throughout 
the Southeast are readily identifiable as highly conven- 
tional and seemxngly_ adequate to serve conventional— or tra- 
ditional— foster family care needs. X or tra 

. ^**^s,^alance between conventio"nal supply and demand 
Sl^niA. ^ "^'""^ and requirll LcS ef^f io 

Such efforts in any event may be fruitless. 

n.»^-!4.??°K°®°S2°"^° changes in our society such as increased 
marital breakdown and the rapid movement of women into the 
work force are now impacting the "new" South. 

These changes may well have an effect upon the two 
parent--working husband and housewife pool currently relied 

upon, forcing pronounced adaptatioh within foster familv 
care programs . 

Two other factors may prove to be of more direct conse- 
quence to the status quo. c^t ^onse 

*. the unresolved conflicts in and surrounding the 

in ttl I^IT 5°;^ f""^ fast surfacing and being articulated 
actions ° ®^ parents as well as in related legal 

Foster parents are rapidly organizing into a growing 
so i jnoveraent of foster parent associations thereby cre- 
a . ^i th 3 potential for "collective bargaining" to resolve 
tivsse con..licts^as well as to settle other matters related 
t:c fringe bvsnefits and needed service supports. 

If states do not move rapidly to face these issues and 
role conflicts, they hazard creating a stimulus for change 
trora withm the current foster family home supply itself. 

Most importantly, the noise and clamor is rising from 
sources outside foster family care programs representing 
changing demands for services. 

In the next chapter we will take a look at the nature 
and types of changing demands in the Southeast in an effort 
to estimate what would be needed in the way of changina 
supply to meet them. ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 
SOURCES OF DEMAND FOR FOSTER FAMILY CARE 



4.*. Foster^f aniily care programs in the Southeast may be in 
the midst of what one observer has recently termed a quiet 
but growing crisis.** 

In this sense, it is probably more appropriate to talk 
about changes in needs rather than in demand for such ser- 
vxces . 

4.^ S^^^^^^ occurring While programs continue 

to utilize a business as usual approach. We have not vet 
reached the critical stage when these needs become converted 
to obvious and open demands for change. 

Data from the 8 states in Region IV indicate that these 
programs operated 16,232 licensed foster family homes and 
were serving 31,911 foster children during the conduct- of 
our study. 

These data represent an estimate growth rate of 10 4 
percent in the number of foster family homes and 10.9 per- 
cent in the number of children served over FY '75.^' 

These rates were experienced despite very low levels of 
change or innovation in program policy, management style, 
funding levels, licensing procedures, recruitment, training, 
and other efforts during the year. 

In general, states seem to have had little difficulty 
in successfully recruiting the type of foster famil imes 
upon which they have traditionally relied, namely th«- f Par- 
ent working husband and housewife household. 



1 1*, 



Frank Ferro, "Improving the Child Welfare System, 
Children Today , 5(6), 1976. 



1 5, 



The growth rate for children served is a projection 
from placement and release data for 4,523 children served in 
our 64 county sample. Of all children served in these 
counties, 43.3 percent were admitted and 31.4 percent dis- 
charged in FY -76. Utilizing 31,911 as a base, this leads 
to estimates for Region IV of 13,817 placements and 10,658 
releases, or a net increase of 3,159 children in care during 
FY '76. 
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Similarly, the vast majority of children placed appear 
to be of the type traditionally placed; namely, children 
with no obvious or pronounced mental, behavioral, or physi- 
cal disorders capable of rather easy adjustment to an accept- 
able home like substitute care environment. 

Little discernable specialization exists in state pro- 
grams. No state has clearly established policy and licensing 
criteria governing specialized foster family homes , although 
3 states have experimented in the last year in issuing very 
limited numbers of specialized licenses, primarily to serve 
a few emotionally disturbed children. 

As a practical matter, the specialized use of foster 
family homes having standard licenses is left to the discre- 
tion of local agencies. 

Projecting from our data for 24 counties in 3 states, 
we estimate a total of 56 such homes serving 63 children in 
those states. 

Nonetheless, some specialization is implicit, particu- 
larly in regard to long-term care. Our foster parents 
sample reports that 38.7 percent of all children have been 
in care 2 years or longer. 

Projecting this figure to the total nximber of children 
in care yields an estimate of 12,350 children in long-term 
foster family care. 

At the local level, 21 counties in 4 states report that 
they enter into formal agreements with foster parents to 
provide permanent foster care for a total of 70 children. 

Two states also indicated that consideration is being 
given to the implementation of a permanent foster family 
care program statewide. 

This description forms the baseline against which our 
estimates of unmet and changing needs, that is, potential 
sources of demand, may be placed. 

In this chapter, we will attempt to assess the nature 
and extent of these potential sources of demand as they 
exist both outside and within current foster family care 
programs • 
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■» 

Potentia l Sources of Demand Outside Curren t 
Foster Family care Programs 

In this section we will attempt to identify unmet and 
changing needs as they relate to the low income family, 
abused and neglected children, and children with special 
needs who are institutionalized. 

These potential sources of demand were selected for the 
sense of urgency that surrounds them, ^ « not because data are 
readily available for use in developing accurate estimates. 

Indeed, comprehensive data of proven reliability are 
almost wholly absent. This makes the quantification of un- 
met and changing needs a hazardous business at best. 

Because of this, it should be understood that the esti- 
mates presented in this chapter represent a beginning point 
upon which more definitive evaluations of unmet and changing 
needs may be built. 

The LOW Income Fcimily 

The low income family, for our purposes, is the family 
currently receiving public assistance. 

_ One reason for focusing on this class of low income 
families is that it is the primary target for public child 
welfare services . 

Secondly, these families perhaps most clearly represent 
the severe problems and stresses experienced within the gen- 
eral body of low income families relative to unemployment, 
marital breakdown, and the like that are reasoned to nega- 
tively impact family capacity for coping with child rearing 
functions. ^ 



Child Wel fare in 25 States— An Overview . (Children's 
Bureau, Office of Child Development, DHEW, 1976). Among 
other observations about foster family care, this survey 
concluded that there is, "... a serious weakness in the 
dearth of homes for seriously acting-out children, the 
multiply handicapped, and others with complex needs . " p. 68. 
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Indeed, the body of AFDC recipients in the Southeast is 
extremely heavily weighted toward single parent households: 
only one state (Kentucky) provides APDC-UP payments as one 
method for maintaining the husband in the home* 

Initially, our thinking was that state Title XX service 
plans would be a ready source for gathering data on current 
levels of service provision and projections of unmet needs 
relative to foster family care for children, 

A reading of the Title XX plans for FY '76 and FY « 77 
for each state proved this thinking to be erroneous. 

Only one state (Tennessee) estimated iinmet need for 
foster family care services. According to its plan/ 7, 304 
children — or 38 percent of the total— would need but not get 
foster family care during FY '76. 

Some states entered figures only for numbers of chil- 
dren for whom foster family care would be utilized to pre- 
vent institutionalization, and other states provided com- 
bined projections for adult and child foster family care 
making a breakout impossible for children only. 

Projections regarding the provision of child protective 
serviceis were equally difficult to decifer. 

An overall picture of foster family care service provi- 
sion and unmet need simply could not be obtained from Title 
XX plans. 

Data obtained from state foster family care officials 
in our own survey was equally limited. 

No state could provide us even rough estimates of the 
level of unmet need, or other data that might prove useful 
in making projections, such as estimates of the total 
number of foster family care referrals made during FY '76, 
trends in increases or declines in referral rates from 23 
common sources of referrals, distributions of numbers of 
children by reason for placement, or number of children 
replaced and distributions of children by type of replace- 
ment resource* 
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Given this state of affairs, we turned to the recently 
published study of child welfare programs in the U.S. con- 
ducted by the General Accounting Of f ice ' 

The findings of this highly controversial study are ' 
based on data collected by the GAO at 10 locations in 6 states 
for the purpose of estimating the quantity and quality of 
services provided to children through Title IV A & B (now 
transferred to Title XX) funded programs.*' 

Based on these data, the GAO estimated that 694,000 
children are presently receiving child welfare services, 
224,000 (or 32.2 percent) of whom are residing iri faster 
family homes.*. 

Overall, the GAO estimated that of, "...16.2 million 
children [who] might have needed Title IV supported assis- 
tance during FY '74, ... about half were assisted."^' 

This represents an undetected or vmmet need rate of 
about 50 percent. 

Most important for our purposes is the GAO estimate of 
unmet need for children it classifies as in a critical 
situation, that is, "...children estimated to have been in 
undetected need of placement outside their homes. 

Utilizing 1970 census data as a baseline, the GAO 
estimates that 2.2 percent of all children in the U.S. fall 
into this category. 

Put another way, roughly 10.4 percent of all children 
eligible for Title IV (Title XX) services require out-of- 
home placements. Proportionately, this represents 27 per- 
cent of undetected or unmet children's service needs. 



^ More Can Be Learned and Done About the Well Being of 
Children . (Social and Rehabilitation Service. DHRW.AnyiiQ. 
1976.) 

* " ibid , p. 8. 

*^Ibid, p. 42. 

'° Ibid , p. 75. 

^*Ibid, p. 14. 
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According to recent data (December, 1975) 1^220,000 
children receive maintenance assistance through the AFDC 
program in the 8 southeastern states comprising Region IV. 

Within this program alone, GAO estimates !Jiould suggest 
unmet service needs for 610,000 children, 10*4 percent of 
whom, or 63,440 require out-of-home placements. 

As previously noted, GAO estimates^ 32.2 percent of all 
children receiving child welfare services to be in foster 
family homes . 

Within the current system of plcs\i:^,nent practices , then, 
this last percentage would yield ai, '>Btimated 20,428 chil- 
dren in AFDC families in Region IV in need of but not re- 
ceiving foster family care. 

Responding to this unmet need alone would increase the 
current Region IV foster family care caseload by 64 percent, 
all other things being equal. 



^ Abused and Neglected Children 

Child abuse and neglect are phenomena that may create a 
need for removal from the home. Within recent years, there 
has been an explosion in the number of such reports to of f i- 
cial agencies, both nationally and within the Southeast. 

This is demonstrated most dramatically in the experi- 
ence of the state of Florida where the number of such re- 
ports sky rocketed in one year from 17 (1970) to 19,120 
(1971) , following the implementation of a widely publicized 
state reporting system. '''^ 



^^"Aid to Families with Dependent Children, Caseload 
and Payment Trends in Region IV," Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, DHEW, Region IV Office. Mimeo, no date. 

^^Saad Z. Nagi, Child Maltreatment in the United State s. 
(Columbus, Ohio: Mershan Center, The' Ohio State University, 
1976), p. 47. 
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As yet. It IS impossible to say whether this volume 
simply represents better reporting or actual increases in 
incidence, or what proportion is accounted for by each 
factor. 

Due to differe es n definitions of child abuse and 
neglect in state la ? j policies, it is also impossible to 
aetermme in any mean^iigful sense how frequently foster 
family care is now being utilized to serve abused smd neg- 
lected children. 

For example, Fanshel indicates 19 percent of all chil- 
tiren in foster family care in New York City are there as a 
result of abuse and-neglec c. 

Other jurisdictions report abuse and neglect as the 
reason for placement variously as accounting for 51 percent 
(Arizona), 46.3 percent (California), and 13.6 percent 
(Massachusetts) of all children in fost.er family care.^' 

In spite of these problems, it is essential that some 
estimate be made regarding what the rise in child abuse and 
neglect may mean in the way of unmet and/or changing demand 
for foster family care services. 

Of equ=^l importance, child abuse and neglect are not 
acts restr3,cted to low income families. 

To some extent then, what we have to say about the need 
for foster family care for abused and neglected children 
represents unmet need among families not included in our 
previous estimates for low income families. 

Utilizing what he terms a "medium" basis for estima- 
tion, Nagi concludes that there are currently 243,626 con- 
firmable cases of child abuse and 2,049,775 confirmable 
cases of child neglect in the U.S. 



^ '•David Fanshel, "Computerized Information Systems and 
Foster Care," Children Today . 5(6), 1976, p. 17. 

^^Shirley M. Vasaly, Foster Care in Five States . 
(Washington, DC: Social Research Group, The George Washing- 
ton University, 1976), p. 23, Table 8. 
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These estimates reflect rates of 3.53 per 1,000 chil- 
dren for abuse and 29.7 per 1,000 children for neglect 
utilizing 1970 Census data as a base for computations.** 

In his study, Nagi collected data on child maltreatment 
m sampling jurisdictions spread throughout the country that 
contained together over 30 percent of the nation's children. 

From this data base, Nagi has calculated the current 
rate of occurrence of child abuse and neglect together be 
8.78 per 1,000 children. 

His data also indicate that 27.3 percent of all reported 
cases are. con'jidered abuse (72.7 percent neglect) and that 
71.3 percent of reported abuse is confirmed while the con- 
firmation rate for all reported neglect is 6*^.6 percent. 

Applying these rates — both because they are relatively 
conservative and the best available—to 1970 Census figures 
for total state populations of children under age 18 in 
Region IV, we estimate that there are at present within the 
region 71,384 confirmable cases of child abuse and neglect. 

The derived estimates for each state and the region as 
a whole are shown in Table 4-1. 

These data represent the estimated pool of such cases, 
not those now known to service agencies. 

If other reporting statistics are to be believed, then 
most of these cases are currently undetected. 

Available data for the first half of 1976 from the 
National Study on Child Abuse and Neglect, for example, 
indicate among reporting states in Region IV that no more 
than 14 percent of all confirmable cas^s of abuse in Georgia 
will be identified when the final tallies are in the 
year. 



^^Saad Z. Nagi, op cit , p. 51. 
'^ Ibid , p. 75. 
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Table 4-1 



Ala. 

Fla. " 

Ga. 

Ky. 

Miss. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Tenn. 



Totals 



Child Abuse and Neglect Estimates 
for Region IV, by states 



1970 Popula- 
tion under 
age 18^ 



1,23 3, 520 



2,109,041 



1,644,288 



1,114,042 



843,767 



1,759,042 



955,163 



1,325,727 



10,984,590 



CAN Weighted 
Incidence Rates ^ 
A/N Total 



2,958/ 
7,877 

7,1027" 
22,867 

3, 940/ 
10,491 
2,670/ 
7,111 
2,022/ 
5,386 



4,216/ 
11,228 



2,289/ 
6, 097 



3,178/ 
8,462 



28,376/ 
79,521 



10,835 



29,965 



14,434 



_9jf281. 



7«,4r •, 
15,444 



Projected rates 
of Confirmation' 
A/N Total 



2,109 
5_j_482 



8,366 



11,640 



3,977/ 
-12,806 
^,869/ 
7,30 $ 

"17^47 
_4,949 

"~T^5067^- 

7^815 



7,632 



16,783 



OjjieS, 



a, 896 



10,880 



176327^ 
4,24 4 SjJI^Oa 



2,2667" 
5j290 



107,69' 



j 52,23 9 



71,384 



^Source: 1970 Census of Popul ation — U.^. Sa^imar^^ ^CiD-^l. 
Table 62. ~- ^ —:^—L, — ' 

^Rate utilized for all states except Florida was '>,78 tf-r 
1,000 children. - ' 

'confirmation rates utilized for abue? axi^. reglecfc '^ere 71.3 
and 69.6 percent respectively. 

"Rates utilized for Florida are actual stats rcstss, as followi 
14.21 per 1,000 children and 56 percent ccnfirmation jates far 
both abuse and neglect. Use of this rate while applying the 
other set of ratee r,'.iiformly to 7 states alters over all 
regional statisticfs somewhat. For example, the -"onfimfition 
rate for Region IV for abuse becomes 68.5 percent compeared to 
Nagi's 71.3 percent rate. 
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Comparable percentages for child abuse and neglect 
(Georgia reports only abuse} for Mississippi and North 
Carolina aire 8.5 and 7»S respectiveiy. ^® 

Aggregates of data from the National Study also reveal 
that about 30.9 percent of all reported cases involve fam- 
ilies receiving AFDC and/or other public assistance. 

Factoring out the AFDC-PA portion of child abuse and 
neglect cases yields a residual figure of 49,326 (69.1% x 
71,384) unduplicated children confirmable as cd^used and/or 
neglected. 

This number constitutes an estimate of service need 
beyond present welfare caseloads, of which, according to our 
data upwards ^^f 90 percent is undetected and unmet. 

The most pertinent question remains, how many of these 
children need foster family care? 

We have interpolated percentage estimates provided in 
Dr. Nagi's study by 129 child protective service agencies in 
response to a similar question to arrive at our estimate. 

Overall, these agencies indicate that removal from the 
home is th^t reconunended action in 32.6 percent of all con- 
firmed cases of child abuse and neglect. 



^®The National Study is being carried out by the Ameri- 
can Humane Association in Denver under contract with the 
National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, Office of Child 
Development, DHEW. 

As the designated Child Abuse and Neglect Resource 
Development Center for Region IV, the Institute receives 
quarterly printouts on data. for states in the Southeast* 
reporting to the National Study. 

^^It is noteworthy here, according to statistics from 
the National Study for the 2 states in Region IV for which 
data are available (Mississippi and North Carolina), that 
18.7% of confirmed abused and neglected children were placed 
in foster family care during calendar 1975. This proportion 
rose to 39.9 percent for the first half of calendar 1976, or 
a projected pXacemert increase of 142.6 percent. 
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It is likely that this figure includes a considerad)le 
number of children for whom temporary_ shelter or foster care 
is recommended, but this in itself would simply reflect a 
source of demand for altering present foster family care 
systems to accommodate more short-term children. 

In any event, we estimate that 16,080 abused and neg- 
lected children in Region IV (32.6% x 49,328} currently need 
but are not recevving out-of-home placements, in addition to 
the estimate previously rendered for the AFDC-PA population. 

Inntitutionalized Children with Special Needs 

Finally, there is growing pressure upon states to dein- 
stitutionalize children with special needs to the maximum 
extent possible. 

Categories of children most often referred to in this 
regard include adjudicated delinquents, the mentally retarded, 
the physically handicapped and the emotionally disturbed. 

Again, states could not provide us with usable numbers 
of children in these categories who are currently institu- 
tionalized. ^ 

Each of these categories of children is provided for by 
separate bureaus or departments within the several staf: s 
and communication and reporting between these comporrsirc: i 
less than optimum. 

Once again, for the most part, we have^had to r«f;iv on 
rates and data derived from other national and sttite tirudi^s 
in forming our projections. These projections are perhapti 
the least satsifactory — or unreliable — in the study. 

Dellr.r 'lent Children 



According to relatively recent data nearly 8,000 chil- 
dren were in public institutions for delinquent children in 
the 8 states of Region IV in 1970. 3' 



' " statistics on Public Institutiong for De lXnguent 
Children, 1970 . NCSS, Tabla 2. '. 
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Although some states in Region IV have vigorously pur- 
sued deinstitutionalization since 1970 — notably Florida^ 
other states indicate their delinquency populations to be 
increasing. 

Generally speaking^ the 8,000 figure would seem to be a 
safe estimate, given these changes. 

On a national basis, experts estimate conservatively 
that at least one-half of all children in such institutions 
are there for status offenses. 

At a minimum, status offenders would seem to be prime 
candidates for deinstitutionalization. We have no way of 
knowing how many might usefully be placed in foster family 
care, but the preferred mode for out-of-home placements for 
deliquents these days is group home care. 

If only status offenders were deinstitutionalized 
(Regional estimate: 4,000) and 1 in 4 needed individualized 
out-of-home care, then roughly 1,000 foster family care 
placements would be needed. 

This estimate, if accurate, should be of concern to 
state foster family care officials, given the movement 
underway to remove status offenders from juvenile court 
jurisdiction. 

As of July 1, 1976, in Florida, for example, status of- 
fenders are no longer delinqueiitB but rather dependents 
under the law. 

This has resulted in an average increase of 300 cases 
per month in state child protective service caseloads and 
has placed an as yet undetermined burden upon existing 
foster family home supplies. 



^ ^William T. Pink and Mervin F. White (eds.). Delin- 
quency Prevention: A Conference Perspective on Issues and 
Directions (Regional Research institute > Portland State 
University, 1973) . 

^ ^Personal communication with Geraldine Fell, Chief, 
State of Florida Child Protective Services, September, 1976, 
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Mentally and Physically Handicapped Children 



To derive estimates for these categories of children, 
we have once again utilized the technique of deriving na- 
tional rates from 1970 census data and have drawn propor-^ 
tional estimates for the Southeast, 

This approach yields an estimate of 14,000 handi -.apped 
children residing in public institutions within our 8 st^.tes 
(3,200 primarily physically handicapped and 11,800 primarily 
mentally retarded children) • 

This number doss not include a much larger number of 
mildly retarded children receiving other types of services,'* 
nor does it include physically handicapped children in such 
congregate care facilities as nursing homes. 

In answer to the question of how many of these children 
could utilize foater family care, we found no better basis 
for estimation than that provided in Horejsi's study of the 
placement needs of institutic alized handicapped children in 
•ft'estern Montana. 

In that study, an analysis was made of the placement 
needs and perf erred placement mode for each of 527 children 
comprising the entire institutionalized handicapped child 
caseload for Western Montana. Of the total, l^d had signifi- 
cant physical handicaps. 



^^The data sources, for this computation, in addition 
to 1970 population figures are found in: Alfred Kadushin, 
Child Welfare Services 2nd Ed. (N.Y, : Macmillan, 1974), 
Table 12-1, p. 629; and^ Morris F. Mayer, et al. Residential 
Group Care for Dependent^ Neglected and EiRoHB n ally Disturbed 
Children in, the U.S. MimeT , January, 1976, Chap . T I . 

.^'^Robert A. Perkins, Deinstitutionalization Project » 
final report (Baton Roage: Division of Mental Retardation, 
Louisiania Health and Huinan Resources Administration, May ^ 
1974) , pp. 29ff . 

^^Char!U3 orejsi, Deinstitutionalization and the 
Development of Community Bas ed Services for the Mentally 
Retarded: An 'Overview oJ^ c6W igt8_ and sues (Missoula, 
Montana : Department of SocTl^i' Work, University of Montana, 
August, 1975) . 
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Based on comprehensive case data^ evaluation staff con- 
cluded that 80 children (or 15.1%) could function well in 
relatively ordinary foster homes and an additional 42 (or 
7.9%) could do well in foster homes provided with special 
seirvices and/or accommodations, or an overall total of 23 
percent. ^ ^ 

Assuming that the characteristics of the institutionalized 
population of handicapped children in Western Montana approx- 
imate those for similar children in the Southeast^ Horejsi's 
figure would yield 3,220 such children (23% X 14^000) capable 
of functioning in one type of foster family care environment 
or another. ^ ^ 

Consistent with our previous observations, Horejsi 
concludes that the primary road block to deinstitutionaliz- 
ing handicapped children is the diffusion of control over 
such programs through many state departments and bureaus. 

Recalling our initial caveats about the quality of the 
dataj we will nonetheless estimate that at least 4^220 chil- 
dren in Region IV could be appropriately deinstitutionalized 
to foster family care^ if such care indeed existed and 
bureaucratic problems surrounding program control could be 
eliminated. 

In sumj we estimate a total of 40^ 728 children from all 
of these potential sources of demand to be in current need 
of but not receiving some form of foster family care. 

This estimate represents the number of children unde- 
ti^^cted byj or for" the most par't currently outside or unef- 
fected by state child welfare service programs. 



^ ^Charles R. Horejsi, and Ann B. Berkly, Deinstitution- 
alization and the Development of Community Based Services 
for the Mentally Retarded Youth of Western Montana (Missoula, 
tontana: Department of Social Work, University of Montana, 
August, 1975) , p. 18. 

^^This is probably a conservative percentage estimate 
inasmuch as staff evaluations indicated an additional 73 
children or 13.8 percent of tha total might be capable: of 
either foster family home or croup (nursing) home living. 
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The addition of these children to present current 
foster family care programs in itself would require api 
xmately a 128 percent increase in i-ht^ nrntrAair^r. «^ 




Potential Sources of Demand within Cu:<- 
Foster Family Care Prograai s 



In the opening section of this chapter we ha\re at- 
tempted to estimate the extent and sources of undetected 
unmet need for foster family care. 

Thi«' section will examine unmet need— or potential 
sources of demand—for services within the population of 
children who have been detected and ara being served in 
foster family homes . 



Children Recommended for Foster Family Placement 
Who Were not Placed ~ — — ~~ — - 

Data from our 64 county sample indicate that 15.1 
percent of all agency recommendations for foster family 
placement did not lead to placements during FY 'TiS. 

Projecting this figure to the regionwide caseload 
yields an estimate of 2/4S8 non placements among a total of 
16,275 foster family care placement recommendations. 

The x«asons given by counties for not placing children 
in need of foster family care are given in Table 4-;.!, again 
in the form of regionwide projections. 

These figures indicate that about 58 percent of . non 
placements resulted from a lack of regular and specialized 
foster family homes and 42 percent from organizational or 
procedural barriers and constraints. 

The problem of non placement is most pronounced in 
metropolitan areas, according to our county data, which 
represent 72.7 percent of all non placements, as reflected 
in Table 4-3. 
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Table 4-2 



Projected Hegionwide Distribution of Reasons for Not 
Placing Children in Need of Foster Family Care 





No. of 


% Not Placed of 




Children 


Total Recommend- 


TD W% 0^ 4<» ^> ^T^^ W% 1 ^ V% 

KGcLSons ror Non irXaceiuGnu 


Not Placed 


ed for Placement 






Stcmdard Foster Home not 






Available 


983 


6.0 


Specialized Foster Home 






not Available 


442 


2.7 


Agency Lacked Legal 






Custody 


492 


3.1 


Agency Lacked Staff to 






Conduct Home Studies 






to Develop New Homes 


541 


3.3 


Totals 


2,458 


15.1 



Table 4-3 



The 64 County Sample Distribution of Non Placements 
by County Population Size, FY '76 







No. of 




Noa 


Type of 


No. of 


Placement 


No. Not 


Placement 


County 


Ctys . 


Reconunendations 


Placed 


Rate 








Metro 


9 


1 

2440 


585 


24.0 


Urban 


16 


1497 


141 


9.4 


Rural 


39 


1391 


78 


15.6 


Totals 


64 


5328 


805 


15.1 
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Further assessment of county data reveals that raetro- 
politan covmties are operating their own programs at — or 
near — maxijiium capacity and are utilizing out-of-county 
placements at far lower rates than either virban or rural 
couTiti&s^ as shown in Table 4-4. 



Table 4-4 

The 64 County Sample Distribution of Out-of- County 
Placement Rates and Maximum Licensed Capacity 
Levels by County Population Size, FY '76 



No. of %Placed 
Type of No. of Children in Out of: 
County Ctys. Foster Homes County State 



Licensed 
Capacity 
% 

N Utilized 



Metro 


9 


2075 


3.2 


.1 


2256 


91.9 


Urban 


16 


1275 


29.0 


.1 


1466 


86.6 


Rural 


39 


1173 


27.5 


.7 


1559 


75.2 


Totals 


64 


4523 


17.2 


.1 


5281 


85.6 



A total of 17.3 percent or 784 of all children in 
foster family homes are in placement out of the home agen- 
cy*s coxinty. 

Counties indicate that 50 percent of all out-of-county 
placements are made for lack of locally available standard 
foster family homes. 

Another 35 percent are placed out of county to provide 
children with specialized foster family homes not available 
locally. 

Finally, 7 percent are placed out of county to be 
nearer natural parents and 8 percent are approved to move 
with existing foster parents when they relocate. 
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Projecting these figures regionwide yields eetima^^^^ of 
Sj 489 children placed out-^of-^home county. Among thiB ^^^^^^ 
approximately 4j691 — or 85 percent — are in such plaa^m^^^^ 
due to local shortages of regular foster family homes yjl 
percent^ or 2^762) or specialized foster family homes 
I'ercent^ or 1^928), 

For an estimated 2j4S8 children recommended for P^^^^n 
ments but not placed^ and for another 4^691 in out-of-"^^^^ 
county placements in Region IVj current foster family ^^^^ 
programs are not operating adequately. 

The problem appears to be a simple lack of standd^^^ 
footer family homes for half of these children and a o/ 
specialized foster family homes for at least another ot^^'^ 
third. 

Oux^ analyses also indicate that the non placemen'b P^^h^ 
lem and foster family home shortages are most severe '^^ 
metropolitan areas. 



Children in Foster Family Care Who Need Something E1B± 

The 64 counties in our sample estimate that 42.4 p^^'" 
cent of all children now in foster family care need ^oi^^"" 
thing other than what they are getting. 

Interestingly, estimates on this matter are prog^^^." 
sively higher as we pass from metro, through urban, to 
counties as shown in Table 4-5. 

The distribution of other types of placements nee^^^. 
for these children according to the counties, and re^i^^^"^^^ 
projections are given in Table 4-6. 

Of interest in these projections is that 10,283 ct^^^^ 
dren now in placement, or 32.2 percent of the regionwi^^ 
caseload, could be returned to parents and relatives, 
least under conditions of optimal agency resources and 
efforts. 

Concentration on returning at least a portion of ti^^^ 
total number would obviously reduce pressures on curr^^* 
programs and aid in finding placements for a goodly n^it^f^ 
of children recommended for but not getting foster fanii^^ 
care. 
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Table 4-5 



The 64 County Sample Distribution of Estimates of Foster 
Children Needing Some Other Type Care, By County 
Population Size, FY '76 



Type of 
County 



No. of 

Counties 



No. Children 
in Foster Homes 



Children: 
in Need of 
Something Else 
N % 





9 


2075 


649 


31.3 


ban 


16 


1275 


490 


44.9 




39 


1173 


604 


59,8 


Totals 


64 


4523 


1922 


42.2 



Table 4-6 

The 64 County Sample Distribution of Other Types of 
Placement Needs for Current Foster Children, 
and Regionwide Projections 

Number of Current Foster 
Children Needing: 



Other Types of 
Placement Need 



64 County 
Sample: 
N % 



Regionwide 
Projections J 
N 



Return to Own Home 


1384 


72. 


0 


9,742 


Return to Relative's 










Home 


77 


4. 


0 


541 


Special Environment for 








Emotional Problems 


269 


14. 


0 


1,894 


Special Environment for 










Behavioral Problems 


199 


10. 


0 


1,353 


Total 


1992 


100. 


0 


13,530^ 



^Figure represents estimated 42.4% of total foster family 
caseload of 31,911 in need of something else. 



It would seem fair to say that there is widespread 
agency recognition that current foster family care programs 
are not operating adequately in matching children in need 
with placement resources. 

It is also iir^ortant to consider the needs of 3,247 
children now in foster family care— or 10.1 percent of the 
regionwide caseload — for whom more specialized environments 
are reconmiended (including both in and out-of-county place- 
ments with such needs) . 

Many of these children — perhaps most — could profit from 
placements in specialized foster family homes geared to 
working with children with emotional and behavioral prob- 
lems. 

The degree to which foster children are demonstrating 
serious behavior problems is best reflected in foster parent 
reports to us about their experiences with children now in 
their care. 

Seven (7) of the more serious types of behavior prob- 
lems and the percentages of children demonstrating them 
according to foster parent reports for 2,010 foster children 
are shown in Table 4-7, along with a metro-urban-rural 
breakdown and regionwide projections. 

These data indicate that foster parents in metropolitan 
areas experience more serious problems among the children in 
their care than do foster parents in urban and rural areas. 

Among the sobering features in these data are the esti- 
mated 21.5 percent, or 5,461 children projected regionwide, 
who arve failing at school, and the 5.1 percent/ or 1,423 
children regionwide who are involved with drugs. 

These and other data in Table 4-7 point to the type and 
rate of incidence of the serious problems being demonstrated 
by foster children and, implicitly, some of the priority 
areas for improving specialized services. 



Termination of Parental Rights Proceedings 

Among children now in foster family care, some obviously 
could benefit from termination of parental rights proceedings 
and adoption, as an alternative to remaining indefinitely in 
foster family homes. 



Table 4-7 

Percentages of Foster Children Demonstrating Serious 

Behavioral Problems Per Foster Parent Reports , 
by County Population Size and Regionwide Projections 

Projected Region- 
% of Reported Sample wide Number of 
with Problem^ Foster Children 

Type of Problem Total Metro Urban Rural with Problem^ 



Drug Use 


5.6 


8.4 


4.4 


3.7 


1423 


Alcohol Use 


5.4 


8.4 


3.9 


3.7 


1372 


Dating Habits 


20.6 


26.3 


12.8 


22.4 


1821 


Shoplifting 


6.5 


8.4 


5.9 


5.1 


1652 


Stealing House- 












hold Goods 


12.4 


13.4 


15.2 


9.1 


3150 


Running Away 


9.6 


11.5 


8.8 


8.3 


2438 


Failing at 












School 


21.5 


24.5 


21.1 


18.7 


5461 



^Total sample base is 2010 children. Base used was 1600 — or 

total of all school age children for computing percentages 

for 6 behaviors and 557, or total of all teenagers, for 
dating habits items. 



^Total sample base is 31,911. Base used was 25,401-— or all 
school aged children — for 6 behaviors, and 8839- — or all teen- 
agers — for dating habits item. 



Our county sample data indicate a relatively rapid 
growth in the number of termination of parental rights 
petitions being filed in recent years in behalf of foster 
children. 

Indeed, the total reported number for the 64 counties 
has increased from 48 during FY "73 to 220 for the first 9 
months of FY "76. Ft^rther, rixral counties seem to be pro- 
ceeding more aggressively in this matter than urban and 
metropolitan counties, as indicated in Table 4-8. 
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Table 4-8 

Number of Termination of Parental Rights Petitions 
Completed on Behalf of Foster Children, 
FY '73-'76, by County 
Population Size 





No. 


Completed 


Patitions 


Rate 


of Cou . t 


Denials 


Year 


Total 


Metro Urban 


Rviral 


N 




of Total 


Ko. of 
















Counties 


64 


9 


16 


39 








FY '73 


48 


10 


25 


7 


6 




12.5 


FY '74 


53 


16 


20 


12 


5 




9.4 


FY '75 


157 


29 


66 


64 


7 




4.4 


FY .'76^ 


220 


53 


72 


95 









^ First 9 months 



Figures for the first 9 months of FY '76 represent com- 
pleted petitions on 4.8 percent of all children in foster 
fcunily care in the 64 counties. 

We also asked counties to estimate the number of foster 
children who could benefit from termination of parental 
rights proceedings in addition to those for whom petitions 
had been filed. 

The total estimate in this category was 211 children 
(metro=39, urban=72/ rural=100), representing an additional 
4.6 percent of the present 64 county foster family caseload 
of 4,523. 

A rough estimate for FY '76 then would be that 9.4 per- 
cent of all children in care could benefit from such actions. 

This percentage projected regionwide would suggest that 
approximately 3^000 children now in foster family care would 
benefit from termination of parental rights proceedings^ 

Adoption does not necessarily follow from termination 
of parental rights, unfortunately, and this may have impor- 
t'^nt implications for foster family care programs, especially 
ii: they move to serve more mentally and physically handi- 
capped children. 
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A recent survey of 70 adoption agencies in 6 different 
states (including Alabama / Georgia^ and North Carolina) 
illustrates the point that for handicapped children, foster 
family care is frequently a long-term proposition even when 
adoption is being sought. 

These agencies reported that they had 7 /943 children in 
custody during 1972, 3,710 of whom—or 46.7 percent—were in 
foster fauxiily care. ...^ -^rv 

A total of 707 children— or 8.9 percent~were classi- 
fied as seriously handicapped and, of that number 190 — or 
26.8 percent — were in foster family placements. 

Staff evaluations of handicapped children Indicated 
that 68.3 percent were unlikely to ever be adopted, and that 
the waiting time between initiation of proceedings and 
successful adoption for handicapped children was 4;9 years. 

Indeed , the time between for non handicapped children 
was a lengthy 2.9 years. 

It seems reasonable to conclude from these findings 
that the upward trend in numbers of termination of parental 
rights proceedings in Region IV will not lead to any short- 
term reduction in foster family care for many children ef- 
fected by these actions. 

Rapid movement of many of these children to more appro- 
priate living arrangements, i.e. , adoption, would clearly 
require higher levels of joint action aiiiong adoptions and 
foster family care personnel. 



3 8i 



Bruce L. Warren, Analysis of Agency Placement of 
Handicapped Children Volume 1- (Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilante, Michigan, July, 1974). 

^^ Ibid , Data were recomputed from Table 3.4, p. 32. 
"^^ Ibid , Tables 3.22 and 3.23, p. 62r 
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Summary 



Our numerical estimates of unmet need for child foster 
family care services in Region IV ^ both outside and within 
current programs are summarized in Table 4-9. 

Utilizing 1970 Census data as a baseline for the number 
of children under age 18 in the 8 states of Region IV 
(N=10, 984^590) ^ we derive the following rates of detected/ 
undetected need for foster family care, as follow: 

Number of Rate Per 

Children 1,000 Children 

detected need^ 34,369 3.1 

undetected need 40,728 3.7 
Total need 75,097 6.8 



^Includes 2,458 recoraraended/not placed children with 31,911 
now in placement. 

If these estimates are anywhere close to true levels of 
unmet need beyond and within current foster family care pro- 
grams , then a number of stark realities face responsible of- 
ficials .■ 

For/, example, if case identification/evaluation opera- 
tions were to improve by 50 percent, a total of 23,939 
children would surface as needing foster family care and/or 
foster family care different from that presently being 
provided (50% of 47,877 children including 40,728 undetected 
children, 2,458 recommended for but not getting foster 
family care and 4,691 now out of county for lack of local 
placements) . 

How well could current foster family care programs cope 
with this moniamental increase in need? 

First, the replacement rate from foster family care 
during FY •76 was 30.9 percent, or 10,020 children, roughly 
80 percent of whom returned to their own homes. 

Assume that agencies doxible their efficiency in return- 
ing children to their own homes and that those now in care 
who have been recommended for return home (10,283) are not 
duplicated in the existing replacement rate. 



Table 4-9 



Suiwnary of Estimated Oninet Need for Child Poster Family 
Care Senices in Region IV 



Sources outside 
Current programs 
(Undetected Children) 



Type 



100 



Estimated 
Number of 
Children 



1. I-ow Income Families 
{iiFDc-PA) ................... 

2. Dndupiicated Abused fi 
Neglected Children 

3. Institutionalized 
Children w/Special Needs .... 



Total 



20,428 
16,080 
4,220 



40,728 



Sources Within 
Current Programs 
(Detected Children) 



Type 



Number of 
Children 



1. Need Standard Foster 
V:'Home'';:v.Vi..vv.:v.'.,x: 

I recoramende^/not 

placed 
f out of county/: 

need in county . 

2. Need Specialized Foster 
,v Home Tii.'. 

I recomended/nbt / 
placed • I V.I I I I . I I . 

I out of county/ 
need in county .... 

i in standard/need 
specialized 

3. Need Termination/ 
Adoption 

4. Need to Return Home ... 



I 2016 

* ■ , 

2763 



4,779 



3,689 



. 442 
1928 
1319 



.....3,000 
..... 10;283 



Totals 
in need of foster 

placement: 
in need other 

placement; 



8,468 
13,283 



I 

o 

yj:- 

I 
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Recognizing that these assumptions are of dubious 
quality, nonetheless, this would result in an additional 
5,142 children returned hoioe, creating together about 
15,425 placement openings. 

Finally/assume that termination/adoption proceedings 
are doubled to accommodate the estimated one half of all 
foster children who could benefit from such proceedings but 
are not receiving them. 

This would yield an additional 1,500 replacementa, 
theoretically opening up a total of 16,925 placements for 
children in need. 

Under aaaumptiona of a SO percent improvement in case 
identification/ evaluation and an equivalent SO percent im^ 
provement in replacing foster children needing other types 
of oare^ current foster family care programs would be run^ 
ning a deficit of approximately 7^014 foster home placements 
regionwide, all other things being equal\ 

This assumes, of course, that the present supply of 
foster family hoxnes would accept large numbers of new chil- 
dren who would frequently have more serious problems than 
those they replace. 

As we will see iii the concluding chapter, such an 
assumption is erroneous. More than 50 percent of current 
foster parents say they will not accept children with seri- 
ous problems. 

On the other side of the coin, it would be extremely 
conservative to project that at least 50 percent of current 
foster family homes would have to be converted through 
licensing, training^ renovation and other efforts in addi- 
tion to the recruitment at current rates of new homes to 
adequately handle children having unmet needs for tei^orary 
shelter, specialized care, and/or permanent foster care. 

In sum, a 50 percent improvement upon the efficiency 
and effectiveness of such current program practices as case 
identification, evaluation, euid appropriate matching of 
children with placements would likely yield a dbiibled-T 
perhaps tripled — service deficit in terms of numbers of 
children identified as in need of foster family care but for 
whom placements are unavailable. 
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This observation supports the notion that improved 
management practices frequently contribute to increasing 
rather than reducing demand relative to social seirvices. 

Immediate program improvements of this magnitude are^ 
of course, highly improbable. 

It is far more likely that states will try to continue 
the "business as usual" practices that have been previously 
described. 

Our best estimates are that these practices result in 
identification of \4S.8 percent of all children needing 
foster family care. ^ Further^ of all children currently 
known to foster family care agencies^ 7.1 percent in need of 
placements are not getting themj and of the remainder now in 
placement 60.4 percent are inappropriately placed. 

Faced with these estimates — even if somewhat wide of 
the mark— states would appear to have a choice: either 
initiate change now to improve foster family care progreuns, 
or wait until the quiet crisis of unmet need builds to 
identified demand and then respond to outside pressures for 
change. 

The choice is between whether money and effort will be 
spent now or a bit later. 



'^^Base for q^mputations : 

Detected need: 34,369 detected r 75,097 = 45.8% 
Needing Placement: 2458 in need r 34,369 detected = 

7.1% 

Inappropriate placements: 19,293 need something else 

T 31,911 total in care = 
60.4% 
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CHAPTER V p " 

BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN SUPPLY AND DEMAND 



According to our data and projected estimates, large 
numbers of the total of 31,911 children in foster family 
care are receiving inappropriate services while a larger 
number of children ini need of out-of-home placements is 
currently undetected, 

A recap of our findings tells the story: 

An estimated 32.2 percent of all children in care 
{n=10,283) could benefit from a return to their own 
homes now. 

An estimated 9.4 percent of all children in care 
(n=3,000) could benefit from termination of par- 
ental rights/adoptions proceedings. 

An estimated 14.7 percent (n=4;691) of all children 
in care are placed out--of -home county due to a lack 
of local standard and/or specialized foster family 
homes. An undetermined nvimber of these children 
could benefit from placements closer to their own 
homes or localities. i 

An estimated 38.7 percent of all children in care 
(n=12, 350) have been in care at least 2 years, and 
16.7 percent (n=5,329) have been in care over 5 
years. An undetermined number of these children 
could benefit from a sound program of permanent 
foster family care. 

An estimated 15.1 percent (n=2, 458) of all children 
recommended by agencies for foster family home 
placements during 1976 were not placed due to the 
absence of local standard or specialized foster 
family homes. 

Finally, an additional 40,728 tindetected children 
in the Southeast are estimated* to be in need of 
some form of out-of-home, non- institutional place- 
ments. 
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Major Factors Contributing to the Gap 
between Supply and Demand 

Several limitations and problems in the conduct of 
foster family care programs have surfaced during the course 
of this study which we believe account in a large part for 
the estimated levels of unmet and inappropriately met needs. 
Some of these difficulties revealed themselves in our data 
while others were drawn from discussions with program per- 
sonnel. 

For purposes of organized presentation i these problems 
and limitations *as we see them are grouped and discussed 
\inder three major headings^ as follow: 

1. A Lack of Mechanisms for State Leadership; 

2. , Absence of a Clear Priority in Providing Foster 

Family Care for Children with Special Needs; and^ 

3. Confusion Regarding the Foster Parent Role. 

1. A Lack of Mechanisms for State Leadership 

Structural oonatrainta play an important role in limit- 
ing the responsiveness of foster fcunily care programs. All 
states have a ntamber of separate bureaus or departments 
legally mandated to meet the out-of-home service needs for 
various groups of children. 

A profusion of state and federal program appropriations 
is funneled through these separate units of government 
contributing to their isolation and independence. 

As a result, comprehensive program planning and coordi- 
nation are undercut making the estimation of unmet need for 
foster family care among populations of institutionalized 
children particularly difficult. 

A resolution of these constraints would require an 
overhaul of state and federal programs. 

Short of this, utilization of state level committees 
composed of officials representing major children's service 
programs that would be responsible for sharing up to date 
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information would be helpful to all in developing priorities 
and carrying out their own programs. 

Within state foster family care programs^ some mawag^er- 
ial shoTtcomings are apparent that also have an impact 
on the gap between the supply and demand for services. 

In general terms ^ the state role is largely concen- 
trated upon to the provision of funds and the enforcement Of 
minimm licensing standards that> for the most part, cover 
the quality of the home environment/ not the quality of care 
provided. 

Coxmty agencies — or their equivalents in decentralized 
state systems — have wide discretion in setting quality of 
care criteria for applicant and licensed home evaluations 5 
in utilizing standard homes for specialized purposes, in 
developing and implementing recruitment and training pro- 
grams, and in establishing data collection and reporting 
systems . 

This last matter is of particular interest since we 
have found that coxanties collect, aggregate, and have avail- 
able for ready use far more data on their foster family care 
programs than is available at the state level. 

Based on this observation, it would seem that improve- 
ments in statewide program reporting could be had through 
modest management improvements at the state level. 

Similar improvements upon currently primitive manage- 
ment practices in standard setting, evaluation, recruitment, 
training and other matters would seem possible through self- 
initiated efforts by state foster family care officials. 

A longstanding tradition in the division of labor 
between counties and states seems to be a primary barrier to 
&uch improvements . 

Since counties have traditionally assumed substantial 
program responsibilities, states have not moved to create 
the resource and management mechanisms to implement truly 
uniform statewide programs. 

Conversely, without such resources and mechanisms, 
states are extremely limited in their capacities to inter- 
vene and standardize county programs. 
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This cycle creates many blind spots among state and 
local officials and perhaps explains better than anything 
else why management practices are commonly based on the 
comfortable principles of "business as usual and "more of 
the same*** . 

In s\im, it would seem a number of initiatives could be 
latinched relative to interdepartmental coordination at the 
state level and in terms of state- local program relation- 
ships that could improve present programs prior to or in the 
absence of major changes in program legielation* 

If nothing else, these initiatives should yield a 
better matching of children currently being served with 
services now available, 

2. Absence of a Clear Priority on Providing Foster 
Family Care for Children with Special Needs 

Improved management practices would not necessarily 
yield increased capacity for serving children with special 
needs within existing foster family care programs. 

Such improvements would produce better assessments of 
the number and service needs of such children and reduce the 
number of inappropriately placed children now in care, 
thereby technically increasing the number of placement 
openings. 

The near total absence of state provision for special- 
ized foster family care in terms of licensing, funding^ 
recruitment and training virtually assures, however, that 
little of value could be accomplished for children with 
special needs by moving them into placements vacated by 
those who had been inappropriately placed. 

In any event, the capacity of current foster family 
homes to care for children with special needs is open to 
serious question, and large numbers of existing foster 
parents are unwilling to accept such children, according to 
data presented later in this section. 

Although there is widespread recognition of the need to 
serve children with special needs at the level of rhetoric, 
there is little evidence of clear priority on and coiranitment 
to such children in current programs. 
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This suggests that a commitment is needed to develop a 
total program for children with special needs from scratch, 
rather than partial or piecemeal efforts to improve any one 
phase of existing foster faunily care programs. 

What is needed is the development of licensing stan- 
dards, funding mechanisms, recruitment, training, and moni- 
toring procedures for establishing and maintaining special- 
ized foster family homes, and the further application of 
such a program to the specification of emergency, temporary 
(pending own home rehabilitation) , and permanent types of 
care within the overall progrcun. 

It is doubtful that a lesser commitment would be ade- 
quate to closing the gap between supply and demand for 
children with special needs. 



3. Confusion Regarding the Foster Parent Role 

Sooner or later, efforts to improve management prac- 
tices and to create specialized services will confront the 
need to resolve a number of serious issues surrounding the 
role of the foster parent. 

To' some extent better role definitions will follow from 
iuproved management practices and specifications in special- 
ized foster family care progreuns. 

Other issues override these matters and will require 
general resolution through new policy. 

One such issue is that of the rights and responsibili- 
ties of foster parents relative to the supervision, control 
and discipline of foster children. What limits are to be im- 
posed on foster parents and what are the legal liabilities 
attached to these limits. How, in turn, do these limits 
effect the provision of foster parent services. 

Another has to do with the foster parent's set of 
relationships with natural parents and the sponsoring 
agency. Foster family care programs must spell out who will 
work with natural parents and to what extent foster parents 
will be considered vendors or agency staff members. The 
foster parent's role in case planning and his rights to 
fringe benefits among other things are at stake here. 
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Finally, what is the appropriate scope of foster parent 
functions? Our data suggest that foster parents currently 
see themselves as providing over 50 percent of all suppor- 
tive services, 70-90 percent of all counseling services 
depending on the nature of a foster child's behavioral 
problem, and as subsidizing over 30 percent of the total 
cost of care out of pocket. 

Should these functions be more narrowly defined, and if 
so, who or what will pick up the slack? 

In the broadest sense, refinements in the definition of 
the foster parent's role are essential to establishing the 
upper limits of capacity within foster family care programs 
for meeting demand for out-of -home placements, and, in turn, 
for identifying priorities for program alteration. 

What State and Local Officia ls Think Needs 
to be Done to Bridge the Gap 

State and local foster family care officials have a 
somewhat different view of the issues involved^m maintain- 
ing current programs and adapting to changing demands. 

We asked foster family care officials in the 8 states 
and county directors— or their designated representatives-- 
?n eacHf our 64 counties to rate 35 separate factors on a 
sca?e from 1 to 5 according to their influence on^program 
quantity, quality, and adaptability, and to add and rate 
their own items if they wished. 

Factors were selected for their .-elevance to existing 
programs, not idealized programs. For example, additional 
cersonnei would no doubt be a highly ranked factor by most 
^?ogrS of??cIals, but such a factor relates to a seldom^ 
achieved state whereas existing programs nearly always face 
Ihelask of achieving satisfactory levels of quantity, 
qSLi?y and adaptability within a condition of personnel 
shortages. 

Ratings for each factor were then averaged to allow 
rank order presentations. 

we found ratings for state and local officials to be 
nearly identical; therefore, the findings were pooled for 
the 8 states and 59 county officials who responded. 
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The rated factors fall into three groups; namely. Staff 
Development Factors (n=9) , Foster Home Supports (n=12) , and 
Operational Policies/Procedures (n=12),'*^ 

The factors and their identifying numbers are presented 
in a key following Table 5-1 which gives the ten factors 
(ranked downward from most influential) that state and 
county officials believe to have greatest impact on program 
quantity, quality, and adaptability. 



Factors Influencing Quantity and Quality 

According to these data, program officials see the 
maintenance sufficient niunbers of foster f cunily homes to 
depend most heavily on the provision of adequate board rates 
and clothing allowances, staff capacity for conducting home 
evaluations and foster parent training in agency policies 
and procedures (top 5 ranks). 

Secondarily (next 5 ranks), quantity is viewed as being 
influenced by the existence/absence of other types of staff 
training, licensing tstandards, existence/absence of service 
fees, and level of public recognition of the foster parent's 
role. 

Program officials view quality of care to be dependent 
primarily upon training for foster parents in agency poli- 
cies and practices and for staff in a number of areas (top 5 
ranks) • 

Secondarily, quality of care is viewed as influenced by 
such factors as service fees, special board rates, foster 
parent training in caring for special- need children and 
their greater utilization in recruitment/ training, and the 
existence/absence of a comprehensive foster parent mcuiual. 

In general, state and local program officials view 
adequate training and payment levels as the keys to main- 
taining program quantity and quality. 



"^^Two factors received no ratings and were dropped from 
the list. A total of 7 new factors was added by 11 differ- 
ent raters but none received more than 3 ratings; therefore, 
none of these factors was utilized in computing our table of 
factors. 
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Table 5-1 

Rank Order Presentation of Factors Having Greatest 
Impact on Program Quantity, Quality, and 
Adaptability, According to State smd 
County Foster Faanily Care Officials 
(N=67) 



Factors Having Most Intact Upon; 



Rank 






Progran 


(from most 


UuanuXuy 




Adaotabi litv 


impact 


of 


of 


to Changing 


downward) 


Homes 


Care 


Need 


1 


FH-Cl 


FH-P2 


FH-Cl 


2 


FH-P2 


SD- 4 


FH-P2 


3 


SD- 1 


SD- 3 


FH-P3 


4 


FH-C2 


SD- 1 


SD- 3 


Top 5 


FH-C3 


SD- 5 


PH-C4 


6 


SD- 3 


FH-C4 


FH-C6 


7 


SD- 2 


OP- 10 


FH-C3 


8 


OP- 1 


FH-P3 


SD- 2 


9 


FH-C6 


FH-C6 


SD- 1 ' 


Top 10 


FH-P5 


SD- 8 


SD- 4 



Key; Item Number ft Content 



Staff Development 
Factors 

SD- 1 Training in Home 
Evaluations 

SD- 2 Training in Fos- 
ter Home Place- 
ment 

SD- 3 Training in F.H. 
Service/Mainte- 
nance 

SD- 4 Training in Work 
w/Nat'l Par. 

SD- 5 Training in Case 
Management 

SD- 6 F. Par. Role as 
Agency Team Mem- 
ber (Case Plan- 
ning ) 

SD- 7 F.P. Role in 
Policy Making 

SD- 8 F.P. Role in Re- 
cruitment/Train- 
ing 

SD- 9 Use of Volun- 
teers 



Foster Home Supports 

Foster Parents 

FH-Pl Payments to meet 
Licensing Re- 
quirements 
(Home Renova- 
tion) 

FH-P2 F.P. Training in 
F.C. Services 
(Policies/ 
Practices) 

FH-P3 F.P. Training in 
Caring for Spe- 
cial Needs Child 

FH-P4 Staff Fringe 

Benefits for F.P. 

FH-P5 Pub. Recognition 
of F.P. Role/ 
Contribution 

FH-P6 F.P. Attendance 
at Workshops/ 
Conferences 

Child Payments 

FH-Cl Regular Board 
Rate 

FH-C2 Initial Clothing 

Allowance 
FH-C3 Reg. Clothing 

Allowance 
FH-C4 Special Board 

Rate 

FH-C5 Children's 
Allowances 



Operational Procedures/ 
Policies 

OP- 1 Licensing Standards 
OP- 2 Licensing Procedures 
OP- 3 Specialized Licenses 

(for special needs 

child) 

OP- 4 Permanent Foster Care 
OP- 5 Foster Parent Adop- 
tions 

OP- 6 Termination of Par. 
Rights/Custody Laws 

OP- 7 Accessibility to Home 
Education/Other Re- 
ports 

OP- 8 Computerized Data 

Gathering, Monitor- 
ing, Reporting 
System 

OP- 9 Foster Care Review 
Committee or Judi- 
cial Review 

OP-10 Comprehensive Foster 
Parent Manual 

OP-11 Coordination w/Other 
Depts . -Agencies 

OP-12 Foster Parent Asso- 
ciations 
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Factors Influencing Program Adaptability to Changincr 
Demand 

Maintaining responsiveness to changing demand for 
foster family care services is seen as being heavily depen- 
dent upon such factors as adequate regular and special board 
rates, the provision of training to foster parents in agency 
policy /procedures and methods of caring for children with 
special needs, and staff training in services to upgrade and 
maintain foster homes (top 5 ranks) . 

Secondarily, program adaptability is viewed a6 depend- 
ing upon the provision of service fees, clothing allowances, 
and a variety of staff development training programs. 

The moat important patterne in these data, in our view, 
are the high reliance among etate and local of fioiala upon 
payment and training mechanisms to assure program quantity, 
quality and adaptability, and their near total lack of 
recognition of the impact of operational policies and proce^-^ 
dures upon such matters. 

In short, these appear to be rather conventional views 
on how to bridge the gap between supply and demand/ and they 
illustrate in some ways the managerial blind spots among 
program officials to which we earlier referred. 



Program Options: Issues Pertinent to 
Modification and Expansion 

If we assume that a "business as usual" approach cou- 
pled with "more of the same" expansion will not bring cur- 
rent programs as we have described them in line with our 
estimates of unmet need, then two major options present 
themselves, namely, modification or expansion in the direc- 
tion of specialization • 

These are not, of course, mutually exclusive options, 
but their merits are best assessed individually. 



The Modif lability of Current Programs 

It is perhaps best to consider this option first since 
assessing it will provide important estimates of how much 
expansion might be required to achieve the desired goal of 
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reducing unmet need beyond what might be achievable by 
program modification. 

The basic question here is whether and to what extent 
the current supply of foster family homes can be diverted 
and changed to serve children with special needs. 

To begin, we asked foster parents in our s»ample to tell 
us whether they had already made known their willingness to 
accept/ would be willing to accept under certain conditions , 
or would be unwilling to accept under any condition, chil- 
dren having 10 different types of special needs. 

Table 5-2 provides the breakdown of foster parents' 
responses to this question. 

These data indicate that most foster parents are willing 
to provide emergency, preadoptive, and/or permanent foster 
family care, and to accept infants and sibling groups. 

They also show, however, that their willingness to do 
so may be largely restricted to caring for essentially non- 
problematic children. 

For example, although 41.1 percent said they are willing 
now to accept teenagers, only 22.1 percent said they would 
accept delinquents. 

A further breakdown of these data reveals that a total 
of 574 separate foster family homes- — or 49.6% of our total 
of 1,155— is receptive to accepting one or more types of 
children with the most severe problems, namely, delinquency , 
mental retardation, physical handicap, and emotional distur- 
bance, as shown in Table 5-3. 

From this table it is relatively clear that less than 
25 percent of all willing foster parents express a prefer- 
ence for a particular type of child and within that figure, 
only 11 homes indicate a preference for specializing solely 
in the care of delinquent children. 

The comparatively high level of receptivity to caring 
for physically handicapped children is also of interest 
since this group of children probably represents the small- 
est proportion of actual unmet need cunong the 4 types of 
children in the table and would likely require the highest 
out-of-pocket costs for home renovation under present foster 
family program payment restrictions. 
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Table 5-2 



Willingness of Current Foster Parents to Accept Children 
with 10 Different Special Needs : 



Special Need by 
Type/Group 



Willing to 
Accept Now 

N : (%) 



Willing to 
•Accept w/ 
Conditions 

N (I) 



Not Willing 
to Accept 
N (%) 



Total ■ 
Responses^ 



Sibling Groups 


634 


(71.3) 


124 


(13.9) : 


131 


(14.7) 


889 

www 


Infants 


547 


(61.7) 


91 


-(10.3) 


246 


(27.7) - 


:.;881 


«igi'* *^ ^ mm ^ mm 0^ mm mm * 




fill 1\ 








111 5\ 


OCft 

m 


Temp/Emergency Care 


tm ^ w» * 

651 


(79.2) 


140 


(15.6) 


105 


(11.7) 


mm WW 

■896: 


Child Awaiting Adoption 


685 


(75.0) 


118 


(12.9) 


110 


(12.0) 


913 


PenJanent Foster Care 


6]0 


(75.1)' 


105 


(11.7) 


117 


(13.1) 


892 


Mentally Retarded 


^ ^ t 

195 


"* ^ m^. 1 

(22.1) 


157 


(17.8) 


528 


(63.0) 


880 


Physically Handicapped 


203 


(23.4) 


278 


(32.1) 


385 


(44.4) 


- 866 


Emotionally Disturbed 


338 


(38.6.) 


197 


(22.5) 


109 


(38.7) 


874 


Delinquents 


184 


(21.1) 


134 


(15.8) 


529 


(62.4) 


847 



^Represents total recorded responses. Blanks were not utilized in these tabulations. 
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Table 5-3 



Type of Child 



Delinquent 
M. Retarded 
P. Handicapped 
Emot. Disturbed 



Distribution of Current Foster Parents Willing to Accept 
4 lypes of Children with Special Nee^ow, or 



Under Improved Conditions! 



Willing to 
Accept Now, 
or 

tions 



Number of Homes Willing to Accept 
Now, or w/Conditionsi 



Total 
Responses^ 



(I of 
Tot.) 



Homes' 1 Type Only 
(iof 

N Tot.) N (%) 



2 or More 
Types 




84? 



874 



313 
351 



534 



(36,9) 
(39.9) 
(55,5) 
(61,1) 



105 (18.2) 

114 (19.8) 

2ir (36.81 

144 (25.2) 



574 



11 


(10.4) 


94 


(89.6) 


26 


(23.0) 


88 


(77.0) 


57 


(27.0) 


154 


(73.0) 


39 


(27.2) 


105 


(72.8) 



133 (23.1) 441 (76.9) 



^Represents total recorded responses. Blanks were not utilized in these tabulations, 



These patterns in the data suggest that while an im- 
pressive ntamber of foster parents may be willing to under- 
take the demeinding tasks of caring for at least some types 
of children with special needs, they may not be well versed 
in what to expect or what will be expected of them. 

Perhaps our most reliable insights on this matter are 
obtainable from further data provided by that more wary 
group of 262 foster homes that indicated willingness to 
accept under improved training and supportive services 
conditions. 

This group represented 45.6 percent of all willing 
foster parents, evenly spread geographically (metro=»100, 
urban=85, rural=77) , and contained a total of 61 homes— or 
23.2 percent of the total — ^expressing preference for 1 type 
of child only. 

Data on preparatory training requirements as expressed 
by this group are presented in Table 5-4. 

Of particular note is the common emphasis upon the 
following topics regardless of type of child: 

Normal Child Development 
Methods of Discipline/Supervision 
Emotional Problems 
. Foster Parents Legal Rights/Responsibilities 

Foster Parent and Child Relationship with Natural 
Parent (s) . 

It is also of interest that far higher percentages of 
foster parents indicate broad needs for training to cope 
with emotionally disturbed and delinquent children than is 
the case for mentally retarded and physically handicapped 
children. 

This may well reflect greater past experience with 
children having emotional and. behavioral problems than with 
children having mental and/or physical handicaps. 

If so, the levels of need for training to cope with 
these latter types of children may be grossly underesti- 
mated. 

Similarly, Table 5-5 reports expressed supportive 
service needs for this group of potentially willing foster 
parents. 
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Types of Training Required by Poster Parents as a Condition to Accepting. 
Children with Special Needs, by Rank, Percent Requiring, 

and Type of Child 
(Top 5 Ranks Heavily Bordered) 



Training 
Topics 




Delinquents 

(Vof 
Rank Homes) 



Mentally^,,; 
Retarded 
(I of 
Rank Homes) 



Physically 
Handicapped 
(Vof 
Rank Homes) 



Emotionally 
Retarded : : 

■ : • (% of 
Rank Homes) 



Normal Child 
Development 
Methods of Disci- 

pline/Supenision 
Child Nutrition & 
: Health I 
' Personal Grooming 
Emotional Problems 
Sexual Behavior & 

Dating 
Foster Parent & 
: Child Relationship 

w/Natural Parent 
Foster Child Rela- 
tionship w/Your 
Own Children 
Foster Parents Legal 
Rights/Responsi- 
bilities 
Board Rates & Other 

Budget Problems 
Poster Parent Rela- 
tionship, w/Agency 
Custody/Guardianship 

Proceedings 
Other Agency & Com- 
munity Services 
State Laws & Agency 
Policy 

Num ber of Homes 
o — . — 

ERIC. „ , 











■ ■ ■■ , ^ ■ 

5 (67) 


2 (77) 


2 (53) 


■3 (82) 


1 (100) 


1 (86) 


3 M52) 


2 (98) 


13 (26) 


13 (28 


10 (28) i 


13: (28) 


14 (25) 


14 (23 


13 (18) 


14 (20 




3 (93 


3 (75) 


1 (59) 


1 "OT 




7 (62) 


6* (44) 


11 (24y ; 


^^■■■7:;?^^:'153[:' 


6 (65) 


5 (47) 




5 (68) 


8 (53) 


11 (31) 


7 (32) 


6 (52) 


2 (98) 


4 (62) 


4 (51) 


4 (74) 


10 (45) 


9 (37) 


8 (31) 


10 (42) 


9 (47) 


12 (24) 


12 (23) 


12 (31) 


12 (42) 


10 (32) 


14 (01) 


11 (37) 


11 (44) 


8 (38) 


9 (30) 


9 (47) 


4 (77) 


6* (44) 


6 (33) 


8 (51) 


48 


52 


96 


66 



H 
O 

IS) 



Table 5-5 



Types of Supportive Services Required by Poster Parents as a Condition to 
Accepting Children with Special Needs, by Rank, Percent 
Requiring, and Type of Child 
(Top 5 Ranks Heavily Bordered) 

Mentally Physically Emotionally 

Delinquents Retarded Handicapped Disturbed 

of j% of (% of (iof 

Rank Homes) Rank Homes) Rank Homes) Rank Homes) 



Medical Services 

Dental Senices 

Psychiatric Services 

Psychological Testing 

Casework Counseling 

Physical Therapy 

Relief Foster Parents 
& Babysitting Sers. 

Legal Services 

Recreational 
Facilities 

Special Education s 
Tutoring 

Foster Parent Asso- 
ciation Services 










4 (7J1 


2 (831 






5 (73) 


8 (55) 


6 (48) 


7 (66) 


1 (93) 


6 (64) 


8 (39) 


1 (100) 


3 (84) 


3 (73) 


9 (37) 


2 (98) 


2 (88) 


4 (68) 


7 (46) 


4 (83) 


11 (16) 


11 (29) 


, 1 


11 (19) 


7 (61) 


5 (66| 




6 (70) 


9 (56) 


10 (31). 


11 (22) 


10 (31) 


8 (60) 


7 (57) 


5 (51) 


8 (59| 


6 (70) 


1 (99) 


3 (61) 


3 (96) 


10 (50) 


9 (41) 


10 (29) 


9 (41) 


Number of Homes 


48 


52 


96 


66 



Needed Agency/ 
Community 
Senices 
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Aside from the commonly expressed need for better 
medical services, there is greater differentiation by type 
of child to be served in terms of requeyts for supportive 
services. 

A variety of better coianseling and testing services is 
needed for all but the physically handicapped child accord- 
ing to these foster parents, while special education and 
tutoring receives high emphasis for all except delinquent 
children. 

Also, the need for physical therapy and recreational 
facilities for physically handicapped children is stressed. 

Perhaps of most importance, high priority is placed 
upon relief foster parent and babysitting services for 
foster parents caring for the mentally retarded and physi- 
cally handicapped. 

These data provide at least a modest basis for esti- 
mating the modif lability of the current supply of foster 
family homes in the Southeast. 

Our sample data indicate that a substantial proportion 
of current homes — 49.6 percent — have an interest in provid- 
ing some form of specialized foster family care under a 
variety of circumstances (emergency, preadoptive, or per- 
manent) . 

Other data reflecting lack of precision in foster 
parent preferences and the types of training and service 
supports needed to convert willingness to reality suggest, 
however, that the true capacity for modification lies sub- 
stantially below the demonstrated level of interest. 

In any event, modification of the current foster family 
home supply must start with tapping the reservoir of inter- 
est among foster parents in changing their services, but it 
does not end there. 

New procedures are required governing the licensing and 
monitoring of specialized foster family homes, and additional 
or higher levels of training and supportive services of the 
types identified, must be delivered. 

For purposes to developing a beginning estimate of the 
overall modif lability of the current foster family home 
supply in the Southeast, let us assume that the level of 
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willingness and its distribution in our sample, as shown in 
Table, 5-3, is reflective of the level and distribution for 
the entire supply of 16,232 foster homes. 

These assumptions would yield an estimate of 8,052 
current foster homes having at least some interest in pro- 
viding some form of specialized foster family care. 

Let us further estimate that 50 percent of those willing 
homes — or 4,026 homes — are capable of providing specialized 
services under optimal procedural, training and supportive 
service conditions. 

Following these assumptions our regionwide projections 
of the modif lability of the current foster family home 
supply would be as shown in Table 5-6, 



Table 5-6 

Regionwide Projections of the Modif lability of the Current 
Foster Family . Home Supply Under Optimiam Conditions 
and a 50 Percent Successful Conversion Rate, 
by Type of Specialized Home 









Number 


of Homes 








Willing 


to Serve: 


Homes 


No. of 


50% 






Specialized 


Homes 


Conversion 


1 Type 


2 or More 


To Serve: 


Willing 


Rate 


Only 


Types 








Delinquents 


1466 


733 


76 


657 


M. Retarded 


1594 


797 


183 


614 


Phys. Handi. 


2962 


1481 


399 


1082 


Emot. Dist. 


2030 


1015 


275 


740 




8052 


4026 


933 


3093 



124 

o 
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If these prooections — or reasoned guesses^-ave anywhere 
close to being accurate j then modification would make a 
substantial contribution toward meeting the needs of an 
estimated 4j220 undetected institutionalized children^ and a 
somewhat lesser contribution towards meeting the needs of an 
estimated 3j687 primarily emotionally or behaviorally dis- 
turbed children known by agencies to need specialized foster 
family care (cf. Table 4-^9). 

Overall J program modification might meet the needs of 
about half of the estimated number of childr^m in Region IV 
in need of specialized foster family care placement. 



Program Expansion \ 

It seems reasonable to conclude that modification of 
the current foster fsunily home supply would not in itself be 
a satisfactory response to the estimated niambers of detected 
and undetected children in need of out-of-home placements in 
the Southeast. 

A thoroughgoing modification of current programs might 
yield a 50 percent reduction in unmet need for specialized 
foster family care. 

This would represent perhaps a 10 to 20 percent reduc- 
tion in overall detected and undetected need for foster 
family home placements of all types according to our esti- 
mates. 

Moreover, since homes converted to specialized. services 
through this approach will be drawn from the current number 
licensed, it is likely that recruitment efforts would have 
to be doubled to maintain the current supply of standard 
foster family homes. 

Such an effort would seem necessary for two reasons: 

First, increasing the capacity in current foster family 
care programs for serving children with special needs 
will result in filling many of these homes with pre- 
viously undetected children, thereby reducing the 
number of standard foster homes through conversion 
without a proportional reduction in children needing 
them. 
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Secondly, an unknovm but perhaps svibstantial number of 
undetected children need, relatively speaking, non- 
specialized foster hoine placements. Our projection of 
a 25 percent reduction in standard foster homes by 
conversion to specialized care would severely restrict 
the capacity of current programs relative to meeting 
any increase in demand for such placements. 

Efforts to establish how much expansion is necessary to 
meet unmet needs, therefore, must take into account the 
impact of modification on current programs as well as its 
potential contribution. 

The need for maintenance of current programs cannot be 
overlooked in the drive to modify and expand toward special- 
ization. 

Given that current programs contain Jtittle or no provi- 
sion for specialized care, expansion to achieve specializa- 
tion means the creation of wholly new program components. 

Program expansion is more costly than program modifica- 
tion due to startup costs relative to recruitment of new 
homes, which will probably require the addition of staff as 
well. 

For this reason, among others, it would seem reasonable 
to proceed with program modification first. 

Much that must be done to expand programs must also be 
done to modify them, including the development of special- 
ized licensing, improved training and supportive services, 
and the like. 

Results from these program efforts will provide reason- 
able bases for developing cost estimates that would- occur in 
enlarging them to meet expansion needs, as well as ^ baseline 
upon which costs unique to expansion, such as recruitment, 
can be added. 

Logic also suggests that it would be wise to determine 
what is available in the present supply of foster family 
homes before adding to it. 

In any event, perhaps 4 or 5 times aa many foster 
family homes overall, and twice as many specialized homes 
would have to he added by expansion beyond what can be 
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expected from current recruitment and projected modifica- 
tion to fully meet our estimates of detected and undetected 
needs in Region IV. 

Summary; A Phased Effort to Close the 
Gap Between Supply and DemaijcT 

It is customary to close a study of this sort; with a 
list of recommended changes. 

Rather than do that, we feel it is more appropriate to 
recap what we think we have learned in the form of a phased 
effort or design that moves from improvements to current 
programs, through program modification, to program expan- 
sion. 

Within each phase a number of possible actions are 
listed and discussed. 

These are the major actions that we think would have to 
be considered in reaching decisions on program improvements, 
modifications, and/or expansion. 

Phase I: Improvements in Current Programs 
(Refining Existing Resources, Existing Purposes) 

The logical beginning point in realigning the supply of 
foster family homes is the improvement of current program 
components? that is, refining what exists before moving on 
to the issue of specialization. 

In this regard, a considerable number of problems and 
limitations has surfaced throughout this study which we have 
reformulated into a set of possible actions. 

Decisions on the time sequencing of any of these actions 
would seem to be best left to responsible officials who must 
fit them to their own circumstances. 

0 Establish or improve interdepartmental mechanisms 
for sharing information on children's services at 
the state level to enable better estimates of 
overall need for out-of-home placements. 
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• Increase statewide program uniformity by tightening 
state-local agency management relationships through 

Expanding current state licensing standards to 
cover quality of care in addition to minimum 
standards governing quality of home environment; 

. Modify current reporting forms/procedures to 
capture at the state level data already col- 
lected and aggregated at the local levels 
especially data on license applications-with- 
drawals-revocations, and referral and placement 
sources and rates— including nonplacements, out- 
of-county placements, parental rights termina- 
tions, and the like to improve tracking of child 
flow and supply/demand fluctuations; 

. Establish or improve state quality control 

review of a panel of cases or homes for purposes 
of monitoring/evaluating services; 

Establish a clear and concrete role for the 
state in recruitment aLCtiyities;_ 

. Set state standards for foster parent and foster 
family care worker training and seek more state 
cost sharing in training activities , particular- 
ly in reference to orientation for new foster 
parents and follow-up in-service training. A 
role for foster parents and foster parent asso- 
ciations should be set forth in such standards. 

0 Seek at least a 30 percent increase in regular 
board rates to absorb current levels of but-of- 
pocket subsidization by foster parents. 

« Establish a mechanism (e.g. , a state-local commit- 
tee) empowered to determine why foster parents are 
providing the lion^s share of counseling and allied 
services themselves, and to recommend improvements 
in foster parent access to and use of available 
agency and other professional services. 

« Place a priority on the utilisation of existing 
staff to work with natural parents to effect the 
swift replacement of the large number of foster 
children determined capable of returning home. 
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§ Define the role of the foster parent , in particular 
relative to legal rights/responsibilities , . case 
planning and other decision making relationships 
with the agency and natural parents/ and the right- 
ful degree of emphasis in the role upon substitute 
parenting/ simple care taking, and quasi-professional 
counseling. 

0 Incorporate more precise role definitions / informa- 
tion on relevant state law, agency policy and 
program provisions r and material on available 
community services, training programs and the like 
in a comprehensive foster parent manual to be indi- 
vidually distributed. 

These actions would do little to ease the shortage of 
specialized foster family homes, but it seems prudent to 
support refinements in current programs before moving ahead. 

Phase II; Modification of Current Programs 
(Existing Resources, New Purposes) 

Successful program modification toward specialization 
depends in large part upon accomplishment of a number of 
refinements in existing programs. 

If that base is not laid, officials responsible for 
program modification will find themselves mired in the 
business of seeking such refinements and loosing sight of 
the goals of program modification in the process. ^ 

For example, a clear general definition of the foster 
parent role would seem to be a prerequisite to establishing 
specialized role criteria. 

Similarly, the initial and ongoing identification of 
volunteers among current foster parents willing to proi ide 
specialized care can be a time consuming and costly enter- 
prise in the absence of a decent state office-local agency 
communication and reporting system. 

If, on the other hand, existing programs are at a 
sufficient stage of refinement to allow concentration on 
program modification requirements, then some— perhaps all — 
of the following actions will need to be taken to assure 
success. 
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Intensification of recruitment efforts to prevent 
creating deficits in current programs that other- 
wise might result from drawing foster parents from 
them to provide specialized care. Among the op- 
tions worth considering in this venture are: 

Recruitment of qualified people who are current- 
ly under utilized such as single women, single 
men, working couples, minorities, and those 
willing to accept interracial placements, 

. Formalization of an active role for foster 

parent associations in the recruitment process. 

Development of a comprehensive set of standards 
governing the issue of specialized licenses. This 
set of operational prescriptions should cover at 
least the following: 

Standards covering the quality of the home 
environment required by children with special 
needs, in particular those with emotional/ 
behavioral problems, and those with mental/ 
physical handicaps. These standards should 
mandate necessary home renovations and special 
health and safety procedures. 

Standards covering the quality of oare that 
would assure a child's rights to privacy ^ access 
to natural family, and protection from foster 
parent abuse and neglect lander the law. 

Standards for assessing suitability of foster 
parent applicants that would require indepth 
interview and other evaluations of applicant 
commitment to, knowledge about, experience in, 
and time available for caring for children with 
special needs. 

Standards outlining the purpose^ components and 
limits of several forms of care including emer- 
gency, temporary (during natural home rehabili- 
tation) , pre-adoptive, and pemnanent care. 

Standards and procedures to regulate the discre- 
tionary use of standard foster family homes for 
special purposes by local agencies. 
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utilization of an interdepartmental coxranittee of 
state officials responsible for children' s services 
for the purpose of achieving iinderstsuidings and 
agreements leading to uniform acceptance of stan- 
dards for specialized foster family care • 

Establishment of specialized board rates and ser- 
vice fees applicable to the specialized licensing 
structure that would be additional to the absorp- 
tion of current out-of-pocket foster parent siib- . 
sidization. Jtoiong the more pressing specialized 
needs requiring consideration are: 

Provision of funds for home renovationa required 
by otherwise qualified licensed foster parents 
and applicants to meet home environment stan- 
dards for specialized care. 

Provision of service fees to enedDle foster 
parents to purchase at least minimum ineiuvanoe 
protection as it relates to their liability for 
children with special needs while in their care. 

Development of comprehensive training programs and 
standards for both foster family care workers and 
foster parents involved in specialized care coupled 
with increased state cost sharing for the conduct 
of such programs at the local level. A comprehen- 
sive program would include at least the following: 

Group orientation in specialized care for appli- 
cants. 

Introductory training for new foster parents 
with specialized licenses. 

Organized in-service training held jointly for 
workers and foster parents with provision for 
the involvement of both groups in the devel- 
opment and conduct of content. 

Funding support to cover expenses for attendance 
at pertinent workshops and out-of-agency train- 
ing courses, including high school/college 
course tuition. 
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» Creation of a program of relief foster parents and 
babysitters for foster parents providing special- 
ized care. Such a progrcun could and should draw 
upon foster parent associations in terms of initial 
design and subsequent management. 

^ Establishment of a mechanism, perhaps a joint 

committee of program officials and foster parent 
association representatives, to examine issues 
surrounding fringe benefits for foster parents and 
to make recommendations regarding the need for 
benefits pertinent to and fitting the needs and 
status of foster parents providing specialized 
care. 

Non-obvious Costs in Progrcun Modification 

■ i< ■ . . . ' ■ ■ : ■ : ■ ' , ■ 

There are many obvious cost factors in this list of 
program modification action such as those related to board 
rates, service fees, trainir , and recruitment programs, and 
new program supports like lief and babysitting services. 

OtheV costs are reflected in the increased level of 
effort required to develop program standards^ training 
materials, and to establish an improved reporting ahdinoni- 
toring infra- structure that may well require additional 
staff. , . . 

Some, costs "Jar e less obvious, however, and deserve a 
final worc^. 

First/ the impact of modifying present progreuns must be 
calculated in terms of costs to the existing program that 
will continue to operate. One such cost already mentioned 
is that related to intensifying recruitment efforts. 

Secondly, foster home turnover is more costly in a 
specialized care program. More is invested iri recruiting, 
screening, and training specialized foster parents; there- 
fore , more; is lost when they leave the program. JVgencies 
will either experience higher costs for this ^ r^^ 
turnover rates continue at the present pace, or higher 
management costs to maintain specialized homes to effect 
reductions in turnover rates. 

■ • ■ • • • ■ ■ ^ ; , i' . ■■ 
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Finally, agencies might anticipate increased demands 
for the provision of a number of fringe benefits from spe- 
cialized foster parents as the program develops, it is 
quite likely that over time foster parents providing spe- 
cialized services will develop a higher status level as 
specialists and, in that process, come to identify and 
request benefits befitting that status. 

Useful cost estimates for program modification caxmot 
be developed in a study such as this since costs vary across 
states in the Southeast and states will likely take differ- 
ent actions in different time sequences in undertaking their 
own modification efforts. 

The best that can be done here is to identify some of 
the major obvious and non-obvious cost factors that will be 
confronted and to reassert that whatever the cost/ program 
modification'^will at best only partially close the gap 
between supply and demand. 

Over selling the potential in program modification 
eventually makes supporters into critics and could easily 
damage prospects for program expansion . 

Phase III: Program Expansion 
(New Resources , New Purposes ) 

We have estimated that improvements to present pro- 
grams and program modification towards specialization would 
reduce the overall gap between supply and demand by 10 to 20 
percent and the gap relative to specialized services by 
perhaps 50 percent. 

Achievements of this magnitude would be impressive in 
and of themselves, but they also illustrate that a consid- 
erable effort in terms of program expansion would be required 
to further narrow the gap. 

Most program expansion actions would be similar to and 
logically built upon those taken to achieve program modifi- 
cation, hence there is no need here to identify actions that 
might be considered. 

The costs of such actions, however, would likely be 
greater in many cases simply because program expansion 
requires new resources. 
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As pointed out earlier^ one of the advantages of fol- 
lowing an improvements-- modification-- expansion process is 
that it wxll yield much clearer cost estimates relative to 
expansion efforts. 

Some of the costs of program modification are subsi- 
dized by virtue of the fact that it builds upon and draws 
from existing program resources. 

Similarly^ the additional startup costs pertinent to 
program modification represent a major share of the devel- 
opmental costs normally associated with program expansion. 

Thus^ program expansion efforts. can begin where they 
should^ namely^ with immediate increases in standard and 
specialized foster family care services rather than with 
costly developmental activities. 

This approach provides greater assurance that support 
obtained to expand programs will not be diverted, as it 
often is/ to shoring up or modifying existing programs. 

The assurance that most new resources will go to direct 
services rather than development increases the prospects of 
an immediate emd obvious payoff from program expansion • 

These are major advantages since new program efforts 
frequently fail to produce dramatic enough repults to con- 
vince critics that the investment was worthwhile. 

In sum, the following are advantages to program expansion 
when it is the last option to be exercised: 

More precise cost specifications for expansion 
based upon known costs in current programs. 

Lower risks that expansion program resources will 
result in a duplication of existing services or be 
diverted to improve or modify existing programs. 

Reduced startup and developmental costs. 

Increased prospects for immediate impact and public 
support . 

Generally speaking, the best prospects for closing the 
gap between supply and demand for foster family care ser- 
vices in the Southeast would seem to rest in resolving the 
problems and limitations identified in this study through a 
deliberately phased course of actions. 
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APPENDIX A 



SOUTHEASTERN FOSTER FAMILY CARE SURVEY 
COUNTY FOSTER FAMILY CARE PROGRAM 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



Conducted by 

The Regional Institute of Social Welfare Research 
in cooperation with your 
State Foster Family Care Program 
with funding provided by 
The Social and Rehabilitation Service, DHEW 
Grant J? SRS 09-P-56015/4-07 



Replies and inquiries should be directed to: 

Mr. Robert Bransford, Project Coordinator 
Regional Institute of Social Welfare Research 
Box 152 
Athens, Georgia 30601 
(404) 542-7614 
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CHILDREN IN FOSTER FAMILt CAKE 




Q :What is the total number of foster family hoies licensed/approved by your agency as of July 1, 1975?_£____i^ 

@ If special licenses/aporovals are granted, please indicate the number of foater family homes available at the . 
above mentioned date for each of the categories below. If you have no data on the number of such homes, please 
check each appropriate box to indicate which types of homes are licensed/approved by your agency. 



TYPES OF HOMES 


TOTAL 


SINGLE 

PARENT HOIIES 


RACE: 

BLACK 1 WHITE | OTHER 


REGULAR FOSTER FAMILY HOMES 






_J 1 ■ 


A. LONG TERM 






1 1 








1 1 , 


EMERGENCY SHaiER CARE 






-1 H 

1 1 .. 


PRE-ADOPTIVE 






1 ' 


OTHER (SPECIFY) 






^ 1 ' 








1 1 








— -T— T— 

- 1 1 



0 Please indicate the source of data used to complete this item. 
: . tear of Data? 



0 Is this data source available for further use in the foster family care research project? 
( ) No 

( ) Yes, from , • 
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(id J If you have no data on this item, please indicate where data might be obtained, 



C-l 



0 Again, as of July 1, 1975/ what was the aggregate lefsaliaxlnm capacity 
placeients) for licensed/approved homes? • , ■ . . 

0 If special licenses/approvals are granted, please indicate the aggregate legal laxloum capacity for each 
category listed below. 



TYPES OF HOMES 


TOTAL 


SINGLE PARENT HOMES 


BLACK WHITE OTHER 


REGULAR FOSTER FAMILY HOMES 






. ■■■■•■^.'1 ■■V:.--.--;^ 


A. LONG TERM 








B. SHORT TERH 








EMERGENCY SHELTER CARE 






1— 


PRE-ADOPTIVE 






— 1^ 


OTHER (SPECIFY) 






I" ' ■— ■ 










' 1 






— . L. _l: 



0 Please indicate here the source of data used to complete this item. 

0 Is this data source available for further use in the foster family care research project? 
( ) No 

( ) Yes, from 



you have no data on this item, please indicate where data might be obtained, 
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0, As of July 1, 1975, what was the actual number of children in your agency's foster family hone prograDi at ' 
tt.: '--. that time? 

p\ ,;0 'If special licenses/approvals are granted, please indicate below the actual number of children in each 
category on the above nentioned date. 



TOTAL HOMES USED 



TOTALS BY 



. TOTALS BY 



TYPES OF HOffiS 


LICENSElV 

M M M Mai Iff 

APPROVED,. 


LICENSED 


BLACK WHITE OTHER: 


UNDER : 

1 Yr. 1-5 6-12 13-lfi 


■ PiGllAR FOSTEE. FiMILY ROflES 






— 1 t. 










L LONG TEFJI 






f 1 

1 „ .1 










B. SHORT TEmI,- 






' 1 J': : 


■ ■■ 


■ 






EMERGENCY SHELTER CARE 






— r i . 

■ 1 '1 










PRE-ADOPTIVE 






1 ■ 1 










OTHER (SPECIPY) 






' 1 ■ 
































i:-.: 1 .: 

. .J.,„.j.. 











^ Please indicate here the source of data used to complete this Item. 

m Is this data source available for further use iu the foster family care research project? 
( ) No 

( ) Yes, from 



0 If you have no data on this item, please indicate vrhere data might be obtained. 
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ERIC 



'■■'■■■if 



year 74-75, what waa the total nnte of dUldten: served thmgh pi, 



foster family hoie program? 



acenent in your agency's 



TYPES OF HOMES 



children's RACE 
BUCK ^ IITE mi 



AGE GROUPS 
1-5 6-12 




^ Please indicate here the source of data used to ccraplete this item. 

0 Is this data source available for further use in the foster family care research project? ^ 
( ) Yes, from 

@ If you have no data on this item, please indicate where data might be obtained. 



1 ''^ 
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THE LICENSING PROCESS 



.0 If your agency Issues special licenses/approvals for foster family homes specializing in the fostering of 
the exceptional child, please provide the total number of such homes available as of July 1 1975 
. and their aggregate capacity If none, check here ( ) and; proceed to questionlTT" 

0 If special licenses/approvals are granted, please indicate the total number of homes available at the above 
date in each category and their aggregate capacity. 



SPECIALIZATION 


TOTAL HOMES USED 
LICENSED/ UI^- 
APPROVED LICENSED 


AGGREGATE CAPACITY 
LICENSED/ 1- 
APPROVED LICENSED 


SINGLE PARENT 
AGGP^EGATE 
TOTAL CAPACITY 


CHILDREN'S RACE 
IITE OTHER . 
AGGREGATE AGGREGATE 
TOTAL . CAPACITY TnTAT, ClVLrm 


MENTALLY MARDED 


1 

4— — 


1 , 


1 


■1. ■ • ■ 
- 1 


"" 1 

1 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 




.^I 


1 


,1 


" \ . ■ ■■ 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 




1 


.1 


1 


1 


PRE-DELINOUENT 


~ r ~ 


1 






1 ■ : 


OTHER 


- — 4- 


1 












1 


— t- — - 




h- — — 




1 , 




1 




r 



0 Please indicate here the source of data used to complete this item. 



0 Is this data source available for further use in the foster family care research prolect? 
( ) No 

( ) Yes, from 

Qj If you have no data on this item, please indicate where data might be obtained. 
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0 If your agency issues special licenses/approvals for foster family homes specializing in the care of the ^ 
cept onal child please provide the total number being served in uch home as^^o^^^ u /^^^^ 
If none, check here ( ) and proceed to question //7. : Juiy i, 

g If special licenses/approvals are granted, please indicate the total nui^er of- children in placement in ' 
such homes July 1, 1975 in each category below. ™ in placement in . 



SPECIALIZATION 
mm RETARDED 



children's RACE 
BUCK IITE OTHER 



: AGE GROUPS 
IP l YR. W 6-12 




@ Please indicate here the source of data used to complete this item.: 
g Is tMs data source available for further use in the foster family care research project? 



( ) Yes, froi 



@ If you have no data on this ite., please indicate where data dght be obtained. 
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0 
0 



Please list other divisions or agencies vlthin yoar county which, to yout taovledge, have fostei faiUy 
horn ptogra«8, Please list any toom agency heads or addresses. Indicate if your agency can or canno 
use this resource. : * ^"^"'r 



State divisions or bureaus: 
Al 



County, Regional, or 
Metropolitan agencies 



Bl 



B2 



11 

Private agencies: 
CI 



Contact Person 



Address 




Contact Person 



Address 



( ) can 
( ) cannot 



( ) can 

cann ot 
( ) can 
( ) cannot 



( ) can 

cann ot 
( ) can 
( ) cannot 
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Listed below are some reasons why your agency might not be able to use the 
foster family care programs of other agencies. Beside each of the reasons 
which affects your use of other agency resources place the letter of the 
agency from question 7a, 7b, and/or 7c to which the reason applies. 

Agency letter (a), (b), (c), etc.) 
Reason our agency cannot use from question 8 to which the reason 

resources of other agencies applies 

a. Our agency does not handle the type child served by the resource. 

b. The resource agency does not serve the type child handled by our 
agency. 

c. The resource agency's foster family homes are fully utilized by 
the agency itself (there are no vacancies) , 

d. Resource is not in compliance with Civil Rights Statutes. 

e. Costs of resource is prohibition for our agency's use. 

f. Our agency policies prohibit use of the program 

Specify: 



g. The policies of the resource agency prevent the use of the program 
by our agency. 

Specify: 



h. Other (specify) 
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(sT^ Among the foster family homes licensed by your agency, what would you 

estimate is the average time span from point of apolication to licensing 
or approval? 



r9a 



Type of Foster 
Family Home 



Regular Foster Care 
Long Term Care 
Short Term Care 

Emergency Shelter Care 

Pre-Adoptive Care 

Special Care 

Mental Retardation 
Emotional Disturbed 
Physically Handicapped 
Other 



Estimate of Applica- 
tion-Approval Time 
Span in Weeks 



We do not li- 
cense this 
type home 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



Please list any data sources which are available on the time required for 
the application/licensing process. 

( ) None available 



( ) Yes , available from 



ihj In your opinion what are the most significant causes for delay in the licensing/ 
approval process? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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Please rate each of the following factors according to how they facilitate 
or delay the application/licensing/approval process. Chedc the appropriate 
box for each factor. 



Factor 



Usually Does 
Not Delay the 
Licensing 
Process 



Sometimes 
Delays the 
Licensing 
Process 



Often 
Delays the 
licensing 
Process 



1, Availability of Home- 

Study Staff 

2, Fire Reports 

3, Home Study Report 

4, Financial Reports 

5, Administrative Procedures 

6, General Bureaucratic 

Policies 

7, Physical Expenses for 

Foster Family 

8, Health Dept. Home 

Evaluation 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Is financial assistance available from any of the following sources to 
assist potential homes to meet approval/licensing standards? 



Source 



Financial Assistance 
Available 



Yes 


No 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 



State Agency 
County Agency 
Municipal Agency 
Private Agency 
Professional Association 

(Foster Parent Assoc., etc.) 
Other 



Please explain any "yes" answer. 
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'0, . fty^Pleaaeisupply the followingjiigures on the annual turnover of ioster family homes licensed/approved by; yoiir ' : i 
;, agency. The figures should be reported for fiscal year 1974-75 if they are available, or for the most 'recent" 
year available: otherwise,:, ' '7' ' '- v '^ 

, ' Figures are' for year ; " „ , ■ V-',' . 



Type of Foster 
Family Home 


Number of homes 
Licensed at the 
beginning of the 
year 


, Number of 
new homes 
approved 


Number of: 
licenses re- : 
voked and 
voluntary 
withdrawals 


Number ;of- 
licensed; 
homes at:' 
end of year 


Regular Foster Caie 










Long Term 










Short. Tern 










Emergency Shelter Care 










Pre-Adoptive 










Specialized (M,R., 
handicapped, etc) 










Single Parent Homes (if 
Granted Special Licease/approvai) 










Other 










TOTAL 











Please list the data source for these figures 
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12y Please supply the following figures on the number of applications of 
foster parent homes which were processed during fiscal year 1974-75 
if they are available, or for the most recent year available otherwise. 



Figures are for year 



Type of Foster 
Family Home 


Total # of 

Applications 

Received 


if of Appli- 
cations denied 


# of 
volun- 
tary 
with- 
drawals 


# of 

applica- 
tions 
approved 


Regular Foster Care 
Long Term 
Short Term 










Emergency Shelter 










Pre-Adoptive 










Specialized Care 

(M,R., Handicapped, 
Etc.) 










Single Parent (If granted 
Separate license/ 
approval 










Other 










Total 











Please list the data source for these figures. 
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Below is a list of reasons that cause potential or experienced foster 
parents to be rejected or withdraw from the application process or the 
foster family progx^am itself. Please estimate how frequently each cause 
was a reason for rejections, withdrawals and revocations during your 
1974-75 fiscal year. Rate as follows: 



very 
frequent 
1 



frequent 
2 



average 
3 



infrequent 
4 



( ) Check here if no data is available on these matters. 



very 
infrequent 
5 



FOSTER FAMILY APPLICANTS 



LICENSED HOMES 



Causes for Rejection 
Revoking or withdrawal: 



a, 
b. 



d. 
e, 
f, 

8« 
h, 
i, 

j. 
k, 

1. 

m. 

n. 



the foster family 
Amount of board and 
fee rate paid foster 
parents 

Bad experiences with 
foster children 
Lack of adequate 
housing 
Health hazards 
in the Home 
Safety hazards 
in the home 
undesirable moral 
character 

Dissolution of the 

family unit 

Age of the foster 

parents 

Relocation of 

foster parents 

Death of foster 

parent (s) 

Bureaucratic 

delay 

Unwilling to 
accept available 
children 
Other: 



o. Other: 



Reasons 
for Re- 
jection 


Reasons for 
withdrawal 


Reasons for 
Revoking 


Rfiasonn 
for with- 
drawal 
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FINANCING 



14J Does your county provide a special board rate for exceptional children? 
( ) No 

( ) Yes, $ per day month year (circle one) 

If yes, what are the requirements for eligibility for the special rate 
and what does it pay for? 



4aj Does your county pay a service fee to foster parents in addition to the 
■ ^ board rate? 
C, ) No 

( ) Yes, $ per day month year (circle one) 

If yes, under what circumstances is the service fee paid and what does it 
pay for? 



L4bj Does your county provide any financial assistance in addition to the regu- 
^ ^ lar board rate? 
( ) No 
( ) Yes 

If yes, list the types of assistance and amounts. 

1. \ 

2. ' 

3. 
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What doe8 each rats pay for? 

@ Please check the appropriate column on the right to indicate froa which sources of funds the expenses 
listed on the left are paid. 





Basic 
Board 
Rate 


Special 

Board 

Rate 


Service Fee 
Source 


Medicaid 


Foster 
Parent's v 
Own Resources 


Other 


Other 


1. Rool and Board 
















2. Clothing 
















3. Transportation 
















4. Medical 
















5. Emergency Medical 
















6. Dental 














■ 


7. Special Medication 
















8. Prosthetic Devices 
















9. Orthodontal Problems 
















10. School Expenses 
















11. Initial Placement 
Expenses 
















12, Allowances (Cash 
Spending money 
ior child) 
















13. Medical Insurance 
















14. Liahility Insurance 
















15, Otiher 
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What are the common sources of appropriations for these rates, i.e. 
basic board, special board J and service fees? Please ctedc the appropriate 
space. 



Basic Board . Special Board 



a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 
f. 
g* 



County government 
City government 
State appropriations 
Federal monies 
Private charities 
Other (specify) . .. 



Service Fee 



Combination of the above 
(specify with appropriate 
litter of alphabet) 



( 


) 


( 


) 


.. ( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ^ 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


■■■■•■(■ 


) ^ 




) 


( 


) 


( 


) 




) 


( 


> 


■(: 


) 




) 


( 




( 






) 



Are any other public or private funds allowed to supplement the service 

payments made to foster parents? 

( ) No, supplemental sources are not allowed. 

( ) Yes, supplemental sources are allowed, but none are available. 

C ) Yes, supplemental sources are allowed and are used as regular payments 

to foster parents. 
( ) Yes, supplemental sources are allowed and are used in special or 

emergency situations. Please explain; 



Please check each of the kinds of resources and income which are taken into 
account when your agency calculates the amount of the pajonent to be made to 
a foster parent for each foster child. 



NATURAL PARENT OR LEGAL GUARDIAN ASSETS 

Parents 's earned income 
Parents' total cash income 
Parents' savings accounts 
Parents' checking accounts 
Value of Parents' real estate 

and personal property 
Parents' business assets 
Total assets of parents 
Other parent assets (specify) 



CHECK IF TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



NATURAL PARENT OR LEGAL GUARDIAN LIABILITIES 



Rent or mortage payments 
Household expenses 
Dental & Medical expenses 
Personal property expenses 
Number of dependents in the 
foster family household 



130 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
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CHECK, IF TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT 



Number of foster children 

In foster family household ( ) 
Total number of members 

of foster family household ( ) 

Cost of insurance payments ( ) 

Other (specify) ( ) 



When is the natural parent or legal guardian required to take an active part 
in the financial support of the child in foster care? 

At all times regardless of 
parent's attitude toward 

shared cost ( ) 

Only when parents are 

aggreable to shared cost ( ) 

Other (explain) 

^ ( ) 



FOSTER ailLD ASSETS 



Foster child's earned income ( ) 

Foster child's total cash income ( ) 
Foster c-ild's total cash assets 

including bank accounts ( ) 
Value of foster child's real 

estate and personal property ( ) 

Total assets of foster child ( ) 

Any Liabilities of foster child ( ) 
Please List 
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LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 



Please check the appropriate column(s) on the right below to indicate who 
generally has legal responsibility (liability) for each of the liable 
situations listed on the left. In instances of possible multiple lia- 
bility, please check all possibilities, to the best of your knowledge: 



LIABLE SITUATION 



STATE 



COUNTY 
AGENCY 



FOSTER 
PARENT 



NATURAL 
PARENT OR 
LEGAL GUAR. 



CHILD OTHER 



a. Foster Child is 
abused or neglected 
by foster parent 

b. Foster child is 
abused by someone 
outside the foster 
home 

c. Foster child destroys 
property in foster 
home 

d. Foster child assaults 
foster parents 

e. Foster child destroys 
property in the 
community 

f. Foster child assaults 
a member of the 
community 

g. The foster home is 
found to be physically 
unsafe 

h. The foster home is . 
found to be morally 
undesirable 

i. It is discovered that 
the foster home was 
physically unsafe ot 
morally undesirable 
at the time it was 
licensed anyway , and 
the foster child 
suffers some harm as 
a result of the fos- 
ter home conditions 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

■( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ; 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



< ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) ( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
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J. A hospital ^are bill 
is incurred for medi- 
cal treatin^^t of the 

foster child ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

k. The foster child is 
injured wli^le riding 
in the fo^'^^r Parents' 

automobile ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

1. The fostef child Is 

reported t^Uant ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

m. The fostef child's 
turancy fe^^lts in 
failure to Pass his 
grade, and is 
fom\d to l^ck ade- 
quaK42 supervision 

in the fo^t^^r home ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

n. Burial of foster 

child ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( J 

Foster chiJ-^ is 
injured vb^-'-^ riding 
in natural Parent's 

automobile ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

p. Foster chiJ-^ destroys 
connniinitj property 
while on a home 
visit with ^^^turaJ 

Parents ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 




5a) If undeJ^ /^ny of the above situ£<tions ycu have indicated the child as being 
liable. Please exnlaiii what variables and/or conditions would warrant his/ 
her ltat?^llty, e.g.,^ age of child, employment status, legal status, etc. 



16^ Please c^^^ck below any benefits foster family parents have as extended staff 
members V^Mt agency, 

a. no st^ff t^enefits ( ) 

b. nedi^^^l 5*itvlr.es ( ) 

c. Hospj:*^9li2ation Insurance ( ) 

d. MajoJ^ Diedicai insurance ( ) 

e. Pers^>^''^l liability insurance ( ) 

f . LegaX Services ( ) 

g. Retirement fund l63 ^ ^ 



EKLC 



h. Credit Union Membership 

i. Property replacement coverage 
j. Other (specify) ^ 



( ) 
( ) 



©If liability insurance is made available to foster parents, who pays fot^ 
the insurance? ^ 



RECRUITMENT 




Check in the appropriate columns on the right below to indicate at what 
level your agency conducted any of the recruitrrent efforts on the left 



during fiscal year I974-1375, 
( ) No Recruitment Efforts 

LLTv'EL CONDUCTED Ff • 74-73 
RECRUITMENT EFFORT f^ouivty- City- Comunlty 
\ jLida Wide Groups 



■1, 


!:£;wspaper advertisements 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


b. 


Newspaper features or 
Interi'ieKs 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


c. 


Television features or 
interviews 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


d. 


j'elevision advertisements 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


e. 


Public and lay epeaking 
engagements 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


£ . 


Speaking engagements at 
professional gatherings 


( ) 


( ) 


«. ) 




Preparation anJ distritu'clon 
of brochures and pamphlets 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


h. 


Radio advertisements 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 




Radio features or interviews 


( ) 


< ) 


{ ) 




Community canvas 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


k. 


Use of professitmal advertis- 
ing or marketing consultants 




( ) 


( ) 
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RECRUITMECT EFFORT 



County- 
de 



!• Use of io^iex parents 

Lse ot foster par^mt 
associations 

n. Use of volunteers 

o. Use of other professional 
as associations or organiza- 
tions 

p. Use of public agencies 
(Please specl fy) 



Use of private agencies 
(Please specify) 



Other 



City- 
Wide 



Community 



( ) 

< ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

< ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



a7a^ Have any of the abo\^e recruitment efforts been expended to increase the 
^ supply of foster homes for children who have not been easily placed for 
the following reasons? If yes, please check all appropriate spaces. 



a, Ethnicity ( ) 

b, Special problems, e.g., 
emotional behavioral ( ) 

c, special problems, e.g., 
physical handicaps ( ) 

d, special problems, e.g., 

'mental deficiencies ( ) 

e, age factor 

very young children 

and infants ( ) 

young school age 

children ( ) 

adolescent males ( ) 

adolescent females ( ) 



If NO efforts of this sort 
have been made, check here ( ) 
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TRAINING 




18^ Please read the items and statements on the left below. For any of 
^ the items or statements which are apart of or apply to your agency's 
foster parent training program, please check one or more of the 
columns on the right to indicate at what level the item or statement 
applies, 

TYPE OF TRAINING County City 
Level Level 

a. Group type orientation training is 
given to new or potential foster 

parents by agency staff at the ( ) ( ) 

b. Experineced foster parents are 
used in the training of new 

foster parents ( ) ( ) 

c. Our foster parents receive their 
training from other agencies at the ( ) ( ) 

d. The cost of training of foster 
parents is paid at the ( ) ( ) 

e. Specialized trianing in the care 
of exceptional foster children is 

provided at the ( ) ( ) 

f. Cost of specialized training is 
paid by the ( ) ( ) 

g. A manual for foster parents is 
produced at the ( ) ( ) 

h. Foster care newsletters are 
produced at the ( ) ( ) 

If initial orientation is not provide d to fc?*ter parents, go to 
question 18c. If initial orientaticyi is to foster parents, how is 
^uch orientation carried out? 

Cf unty City 
. • Program Pro gram 



Individually only ( ) ( ) 

In groups only ( ) ( ) 

Combination of both ( ) ( ) 

Orientation is: 

Formally structured (, ) ( ) 

Informally structured ' ^ ( ) ( ) 

Combination of both 166 ( ) ( ) 
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Continue by answering 18b, only if orientation is provided at the 
co^i:'^^t3>' level. If not, go to 18c, Your county orientation focuses on: 
(aieck all that apply) . 



Educating f oBter parent in the mechanics of the 

foster care program ^focus, chain or command, 

foster parent care) » ( ) 
Assisting foster parents in their ability to 

counsel with children ( ) 
Aspects of child development, e.g.. What to 

expect for specific age groups ( ^ 

Budgeting and home management ( ) 

Understanding educational needs of children ( ) 

Understanding emotional needs of children ( ) 

Effective disciplinary measures - ( ) 

Other (explain) ( ) 



Is in-service, i.e,, ongoing training provided to foster parents? 
Check the appropriate space: 

Yes ( ) 
No ( ) 

If in-service training is not provided, please go to question 19. 

If in-service training is provided at the county level, please 
complete the follov/ing for the appropriate level (s) : 

cl. In-service training for foster parents is a well planned 
program in your county. 

Yes ( ) 
No ( ) 

c2. In-service training is carried out: 



Individually only ( ) 
In groups only ( ) 
A combination ( ) 
Comments 



c3. In-service training is: 

Formally structured only ( ) 
Informally structured only ( ) 
A combination ( ) 
Comments : 
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c4 In-service training is offered: 
On a regularly scheduled basis 
Irregularly 
Cocanents 



( ) 
( ) 



If in-service training is provided at the county level, please indi- 
cate the major focus of these efforts. Check all that apply. 



( ) 



Assisting foster parents in their ability to 

counsel with children 
Aspects of child development, e.g., What to 

expect for specific age groups 
Budgeting and home management 
Understanding educational needs of children 
Understanding emotional needs of children 
Effective disciplinary measures 
Effective uses of Foster Parent Organizations 
Reviews of State Policies and Procedures 

In what kinds of self-enriching activities might foster parents in 
your county participate? Please check all appropriate sp 

( ) None 

( ) Agency staff meetings 

Professional meetings, conferences, seminars, workshops, etc. 
( ) County ^ ^ r 

( ) State 

( ) National meetings held within your state 
( ) National meetings held outside your state 
( ) Opportunities for participation in short-term educational 
courses, programs, etc. 

If foster parents may attend state and/or national conferences how 
expenses paid? Please check appropriate space (s). 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



Foster parent incurs cost 
Individual agency funds 
County funds 
City funds 
State funds 
Other (specify) 



Other (specify) . ( ) 

Combination of the above (specify by using appropriate letters 
of alphabet) ( ) 
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Are foster parents asked to serve on any of the following committees? 
Please specify committee and function* 



( ) None 

( ) Advisory committees 



( ) County boards 



( ) Action committees 



< ) Other committees 



Is there a National Action for Foster Children Committee active in 
your county? 

( ) No 
( ) Yes 

If yes , list any projects of the National Action for Foster Children 
Committee which of your knowledge are 

( ) Completed 

( ) Currently underway 

( ) Planned 

Does your county have a Foster Parents Association? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

Are county liaison workers appointed to work with county associations? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 
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RESEARCH 




Have any special studies, program reviews or program audits been made 
recently on foster care in your county? 



( ) No 

( ) Yes (please specify when and by whom) 



Where my copies be obtained 



CASE REVIEW 




24,j Under your system of case management, how often are cases of children 
in foster care reviewed? 




4a J Is there any additional review system, such as judicial review 
- ^ review committee, etc. ' 

( ) No 

( ) Yes, (please specify the procedure) 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA ] 

Please check any of the following data which are routinely gathered on 
children in foster family care. 



c. 
c!. 
e. 
f . 

h. 

i. 

j. 
k. 

1. 
m. 
n. 

o. 



Child's birthdate 

Child *s sex 

Caild's race 

Child's education level 

Number of brothers and .sisters 

Source of referral to your 

agency 

Number of previous placements 
Previous living arrangement 

has legal custody of child 
Age of natural mother 
Age of natural father 
Race of natural mother 
Race of natural father 
Natural mother's education 
level 

Natural father's education 
level 

Occupation of natural mother 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Occupation of natural father 
I^rital status of natural 
parents 

Child's income level and 
sources 

Natural parents' income level 
Ages of child's brothers 
and sisters 

Emplojmient status of natural 
mother 

Emplojmient status of natural 
father 

Date of placement 
Reasai for current placement 
Child's handicaps, if any 
Reason for removal 
Date of Last Case Review 



q. 

r. 

s. 

t. 
u. 

V. 

w. 

X. 

y- 

za. 
zb. 
zc. 
zd. Other 
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25a.l In question 25 above, please circle the letter of any of the data items 
which are reported to a computer file where they are aggregated. 



r26, J Please check any of the following data which are routinely gathered on fos- 



ter 


parents, and circle those reproted to 


a computer file: 


( 


) 


a. 


Age 


( ) 


1. 


if oi natural children 


( 


) 


b. 


Sex 


( ) 


m« 


Total member of household 


( 


) 


c. 


Race 






including foster children 


( 


) 


d. 


Marital Status 


( ) 


n. 


Ages of the above 


( 


) 


e. 


Education level 


( ) 


o. 


Sex of the above 


( 


) 


f. 


Occupation 


( ) 


P* 


Race of the above 


( 


) 


g* 


Employment Status 


( ) 


q* 


Dates of Other placements 


( 


) 


h. 


Income 


( ) 


r. 


Dispositions of other place- 


( 


) 


i. 


Strengths or Weakness 






ments 








with special children 


( ) 


s. 


Other 


( 


) 


.1- 


Workshops attended or 














special training 








( 


) 


k. 


Current license/approval 














status 









REFERRAL SOURCES 



24 ?j Please complete the following table to indicate the numbers of children 
^-^^ placed during fiscal year 74-75 ( or the most recent year for which 
figures are available) who were referred to your agency from each of 
the sources listed on the left. If no numbers are available, please 
estimate the percentage for each category. 



Sources Total 
of # of 
Referral Referrals 


Sex of 
Children 
F M 


Ri 
B] 


ice o 
.ack 


f Chi; 
White 


Ldren 
Other 


Age of a 
InfantI 1-5 


lild 
6-12 


13-18 


Welfare Dept. 




% 




% 




% 




% 




% 










1% 




% 


# 


% ; 






























i 










Mental Health 










































Mental Retardation 










































Youth Services 










































Public Health 










































Juvenile Court 










































Family Court 










































Criminal Court 










































Police Dept. 
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Sources 
or 

Referral 


To^ 
# i 
Rei 
# 


tal 

ferrals 
Z 


c 
C 


Sex G 
Siild 
F 1 

' % 


)f 

Iren 

M 
# % 


Race 

Black 
# % 


of 

Wl 
if 


Chi] 
hite 


-dren 
Other 


Ir 


Age c 
ifant 


>f Ch 
1-5 


ild 


! 13-18 


Sheriff^s Dept. 
















Z 


# % 


y 


Z 


# Z 


Z 




Z 


Church Organi- 
zation 
































Social Security 
Admin . 
































Other State 
Agency 
































Other County 
Agency 




























— 




Other city 
Agency 
































Private 
Individuals 
































Doctors 
































Charity Organi- 
zations 
































Parents (both) 
































Mother only 
































Father only 
































Child 
































Other 
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For each of the referral sources listed below please Indicate any 
recent trends which have developed in the number of referrals. 



RECENT TREND IN REFERRALS 



Sources 
of 

Referral 


Sharp 
increase 


Moderate 
increase 


No 

change 


Moderate 
decrease 


Sharp 
decrease 


Welfare Dept. 












Mental Health 












Mental Retardation 












Youth Services 












Public Health 












Juvenile Court 












Family Court 












Criminal Court 












Police Dept* 












Sheriff's Dept. 












Church Orgc?:nization 












Social Security Admin. 












Other State Agency 












Other County Agency 












Other City Agency 












Private Individuals 












Doctors 












Hospitals 












Charity Organization 












Parents (both) 












Mother only 












Father only 












Child 












Other 
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Please complete the table below to indicate the number of foster children 
in your agency's caseload who receive financial support from the sources 
listed on the left. If no numbers are available, please estimate the 
percentage of the total caseload. 



Source of 
Financial 
Support 



Number of Children 
Receiving some money 



Number of children 
Receiving Total support 



Foster parents 
Welfare Dept. 

AFDC-FC 

CW-FC 
Mental health dept. 
Mental retardation 

dept. 
Youth services 
Public health dept. 
Courts 

Social Security 

admin. 
Other county agency 



Private Organi- 
zations 



Natural parents 
Other relatives 
Inheritance 



A^O.X^IO. 






xroffl unxs 
No. 


source 
Z 




























- — - 























































































































Please list below the number and nercent of vour agency's placements which oc- 
curred for the fiscal year 74-75 in the locations indicated, relative to the 
child's home county. 

Location of placements of children 



Number 



a. In their own home county 

b. Out of their own home county but 
within state 



Percent 



c. Out of their home state 
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For the Out-of-county placements listed in question 34b, please indicate 
what percent are placed out-of-county-in-state for the reasons listed on 
the left below. 

Reasons for Out-of-County Placements P ercent 

a. No available in-county foster home 

b. Child with exceptional needs, no specialized 
in-county home available. 

c. To remove child closer to specialized facilities 

d. To move child from proximity to natural parents 

e. No foster parents of the same ethnic group as 
child available in-county 

f . Other . 

8- 



For the out-of-state placements listed in question 34c, please indicate 
what percent are placed for the reasons listed on the left below. 

Reasons for out-of-County Placements Pe rcent 

a. No available in-county foster home 

b. Child with exceptional needs, no specialized 
in-county home available 



c. To remove child from proximity to natural parents 

d. To move child closer to specialized facilities 

e. No foster parents of the same ethnic group as 
child available in-county 

f. Other 

8- 
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Do you have children in o^t-of-state placements ^o are in such settings 
because the foster parents with whom they were initially placed moved 
their residence? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

Does State Policy Prevent This? 

V ) Yes 
( ) No 



Can you estimate the approximate number of avch placements for fiscal 
year 1974-75? 

( ) Yes. If yes, please indicate exact aumber approximate 

nimiber . 

( ) No ' 

Do you have children in out-of-county placements who are in such set- 
tings because the foster parents with whom they were initially placed 
moved their residence? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

Does State Policy Prevent This? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

Can you estimate the approximate number of such placements for fiscal 
year 1974-75? 

( ) Yes, If yes, please indicate exact number appr»:ximate 

nijmber . 

( ) No 

What percent of out-of-county placements do you estim;jte could have 
been in- county placements if an in-county foster home bad been avail- 
able? 
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to your knowledge have the efforts of organized foster parent groups 
effected the supply of and demand for foster care in your state? 

( ) No 

( ) Yes, (please explp^n) ■ ■ 



m^THET NEEDS 

32J llow many children in the general caseload do you estimate are in need of 
foster family care, but are not getting it? 

What percentage of all children in the general caseload does this figure 
represent? percent 

J2a^ How many children would you estimate are presently in the living arrange- 
ments listed below who could more properly be placed in fester family 
homes if foster family homes were available? 



Present Living Arrangements: Number of Children v. 10 should Uncertain 

be in Foster Family Care 

Number Percent 

a. Detention home ( ) 

b. Mental health facility ( ) 

c. Mental retail rdation facility ( ) 

d. Children's home (residential 

institution) " ( ) 

e. Own home ( ) 

f. Relative's home or other 

informal substitute care ( ) 

Other ( ) 



33.) How many children would you estimate are presently in foster family care 
^ — who need one of uhe other kinds of care listed below? 

Kind of Care Needed; Nu mber Percent Uncertain 



a. Detention home 

b. Mental health facility 

c. Mental Retardation facility 

d. Children's home (residential 
institution) 

d. Own home 

e. Relative's home or ot; er 
informal substitute care 

f. Other 
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CASE DISPOSITION 




34^ In your best estimate, how many children during fiscal year 74-75 
were referred to foster care but were not placed because of one 
of the following reasons: 

Reason for Child Number of Children Re- 
Not being Placed; f erred but Not Placed 

1. Lack of foster family homes 

2. Lack of specialized foster family homes 

3. Lack of special supportive services 

4. Lack of legal custody of the child 

5. Lack of home study staff 

6. Other 



Do you hav^ oata available on this question? ( ) No 

( ) Yes 



©What is the percent of all your foster children now in foster family care 
who have had prior placements in: 

a. Previous foster family homes % 

b. Other foster care arrangements % 

c. Institutions 

d. Other types of substitute care % 

(36J What is the average length of total time your foster care children stay 
in some kind of substitute living arrangement ? 

©What is the average total length of time children remain In each of the 
kind*? of <3iiVichi huho 



kinds of substitute care listed below: 
Kind of Substitute Care: 



Foster family care 
Other foster care 
Institutions 
Other 



Average length of Total 
time in care (in months): 
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What is the average number of placements that your foster family 
children have in some type of substitute care? 



What is the average number of placements after their first placement 
in foster family care? 

Do you have any data sources for questions A3 through A6? 





Yes 


No 


If Yes, Specify 


Question A3 








Question 44 








Quest n 45 








Question 46 









During fiscal year 1974-76 what percent of the children ir 
family care program were: 

1. Returned to home o£^ natural parents 

2. Returned to home of extended family 

3. Placed in institutions /group homes 

4. Released when reached age of majority 

5. Adopted by foster parents 

6. Adopted by persons other than foster parents 

7. Reverted to a permanent foster care si,c::}s 

8. Other 



foster 



% 



Z 
% 



Does your foster family care program have a perra^neivt foster care status 
for children? 

( ) No 

( ) Yes - How many children are in this status? 



When was permanent foster care made available? 
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During the fiscal years identified below, how iB^>ny tenaination of 
parental rights petitions have been initiated by your agency on 
children xn foster family care and denied by the court or grauced 
by the court? 

initiated 

1974- 75 denied 

granted 

initiated 

1973-74 denied 

granted . . . 

initiated 

1975- 73 denied , 

granted . 

now many children currently in foster family care qualify for and could 
b*enefit from termination of parental rights? 

number of children ■ 

% of nimiber in care ' 

Is legal assistance or funds for the purchase of legal assistance 
available to your agency for termination of parental rights? 

Yes, adeqiiate legal assistance available 

Yes, but inadequate 

No 
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CUSTODY . 

Of the total children you have in foster family care, what percent 

would you estimate are in each of the following categories of custody 
status. 

Who has Custody of Child % of All Foster Children 

1. Natural Parents 

2. Your Agency > • 

3. Court 

4. Other Relative 

5. Other Agency 

6. Foster Parents 

7. ^ther 

Do you have data available of this question? 
( ) No 

( ) Yes, from . ' 



TEP^dNATION OF PAPXNTAL RIGHTS 

@ During fiscal year 1974-75 how many termination of parental rifv. 
petitions were initiated? ^ 

Hov7 many termination petitions were completed? 

Are the laws governdng terminaticr of parental rights adequate in 
youiT state? 

( ) Ves 

( } Mo (please i:^)ecif y what yoi. feel to be the inadequacies) 



(43c) Does your county make adequate use of the termination of parental rights 
laws? 

( ) Yes 

( ) No (Please explain) ^ : ^ 
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Do the courts make adequate use of the termination lavs? 
( ) Yes 

( ) No (please explain) 



Does your system of case review in foster family care give adequate 
attention to the need for termination of parental rights? 

( ) Yes 

( ) No (please explain) 
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FACTORS INEUENCItIG THE QUALITV OF FOSTER FAMILY ORE 



f44.j Answer the follodng questions by rating each Item from 1 to 5 according to its influence, Pleaae rate 
^ each item listed, , 

@Hcw nudi influence do yen feel the following items have on the Ittprovement of the quality of the foster 
homes available, Circle the numbers. 

Item ■ o„^^,. 



1. Current Ltcensins/approval Procedures 

2. Current Licensing/approval Standards 



3, Specialization of License/approvals (Emergency Shelter care, 
H.R,, Teenagers, Infants, pre-adoptions, etc) ' 



4. Accessibility of supplemental reports (Fire inspections, 
health Inspections, medjcals, etc) 







breacer 


un- 


Influ- 


Influ- 


Influ- 


certain 


ence 


ence 


ence 




] 


2 3 k 


5 


U 


1 


1 3 4 


5 . 


U 


1 


I 1 k 


5' 




1 


1 3 4 


5 


u 



6. Adequate Beard Rate 



7. Additional Reimbursements: 

A. initial clothing reimbursement 

B, regular clothing reimbursement 



C, special board rate 

D. children's allowancef. and entertainment 

E> service fee 

F, other; specify ^ 



G. 



8,. Training in Conduction Home Evaluatirns 



9, Specialized Training in Foster Care Placement for Case 
Managers 



12 3 



1 2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 

2 

-) 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 5 
4 5 



4 5 
4 ^5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
i 5 



12 3.4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



U 
0 



u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
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10. specialized Training in Foster Care Maintenance for 
case managers 

11. Specialized Training in working with natural parents 



12. Other traininp; for case managers 



13. Foster Care Training for foster parents 

14. Training in specialized foster care for Foster Par ents 

15. Permanent Foster Care 

16. Foster Parent's as Team Members (Increased role in case 
planning, therapy, responsibility, etc.) ' 



17. Foster Parfsnt's input in policy making (serve on county 
boards, rc-view comittees. ad hoc committee s, etc.) 

IB. Liability Insurance for Foster Parents 

'■^^'^^^^^^■lll ■li nn .. ^m*t f WM i>.'S,..j^^v^«^,^VlM 



19. Staff Benefits for Foster Parents 



20. Foster Parent Participation in Recruitment and Trainin;^ 



2L Public Recognition of FostSir Parent Role (mass media, declarations, 
etc.) 



22. Comprehensive Foster Parents Manual 



23. Use of volunteers in Foster Care Prog ram 



24. Foster Parent Associations 



25. National Action for Foster Children Committees 

26. Participation in National Regional State Conference 

27. Foster Care Review Committees or Judicial Review 



Lesser Aveisge Greater 
■Influ- Influ- Influ- 
ence enee "ence 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

I 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 :3: 4 5 

1 2:3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



28. Adequate Termination o f Parental Rights Laws 



29. Computerized method of data gathering, storage, and recall 
regarding, foster care 



Lesser Average Greater 
Influ- Influ- Influ- 
ence ence ence 



30. Coordination with other senice agencies and institutions 



31. Fost e r Parent Adoptions 



32. Other: specify 



33. 



12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



Un 

certain 



|4bj How much influence do you feel the following items have on the supply or quantity of foster homes available. 
Circle the numbers 



Item 



1. Current Licensing/approval Procedures 



2, Current Licensing/approval Standards 



3. Specialization of License/approvals (Emergency Shelter care, 
M.R.. Teenagers. Infants, pre-adoptlons, etc.) 



4. Accessibility of supplemental reports (Fire inspections, 



Rating 



Lesser Average Greater 
Influ- Influ- Influ- 
ence ence ence 



health Inspections, medicals, etc) 



18? 



5. Financial Assistance to meet licensing/approval requirements 

6. Adequate Board Rate 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 ; 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



Un- 

ceriii^n 



U 



u 
II 
u 
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h Additional Reimbursements: 

A. Initial clothln>> reimbursement 



B. regular clothing reimbursement 



C. Special board rate 



D. Children's allowances and entertainment 



E, Service Fee 



F. Other: Specify 



G. 



8. TraininR in Conduction Home Evaluations 



9. Specialized Training in Foster Care Placement for Case Managers 

10. Specialized Training in Foster Care llaintenance for Case Managers 

11. Specialized training in working with natural parents 



Lesser Average Greater Un- 
Influ- Influ- Influ- certain 
ence ence ence ence 



12. Other training for case managers 



_ 13. Foster Care Training for Foster Parents 



14. Training in specialized foster care for Foster Parents 



15. Permanent Foster Care 



16, Foster Parent's as Team Members (Increased role in case planning, 
therapy, responsibility, etc.) : 



17. Foster Parent's input in policy making (serve on county boards, 
review committees, ad hoc committees, etc.) 



18. Liability Insurance for Foster Parents 



19. Staff Benefits for Foster Parents 



20. Foster Parent Participation in Recruitment and Training 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



1 2 



1 2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



1 2 3 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

V 5 

4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



12 3 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



U 
U 

u 

U; 
U 

u 
u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 



u 

0 

u 
u 







Lesser Average 

Infill— Tnfli. 




Greater 
Influ- 


Un- 
certain 






ence ence 




ence 




iblic recognition of Foster Parent Role (Mass media, 
.clarations, etc.) 




I I i 


/ 
H 




U 


mprehensive Foster Parents manual 


'1 0 0 

i ii 3 


4 


5 


U 


e of volunteers in Foster Care Program 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


u 


ster Parent Associations 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


u 


tional Action for Foster Children Committees 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


u 


rticipation in National Regional State Conference 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


u 


ster Care Review Committees or Judicial Review 


12 3 


4 


5 


u 


equate Termination of Parental Rij^hts Laws 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


u 


mputorized method of data gathering, storage, and recall 
garding foster care 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


u 


ordination with other service agencies and institutions 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


u 


ster parent adoptions 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


u 


ler: specify 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


u 




1 2 3 


4 


5 


u 


ff much influence do you feel the following items have on 
foster family care? Circle the numbers, 

m 


your agei 


ley's ability to meet the changing demands 






Lesser Average 
Influ- Influ- 




Greater 
Influ- 


Un- 
certain 






ence ence 




ence 




rrent Licensing/approval Procedures 




1 2 3 li 




5 


U 




• 






• 


• 
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Lesser Average Greater 



2. Current Licensing/approval Standards 



3. Specialization of License/approvals (Emergency Shelter care, 
' H.R.> teenagers. Infants, pre-adoptions, etc.) 



4. Accessibility of supplemental reports (Fire inspections, health 
inspections, medicals, etc.) 



5. Financial Assistance to meet licensing/approval requirements 

6. Adequate Board Rate 



7. Additional Reimbursements: 

A. initial clothinR reimbursement 



B. regular clothing reimbursement 



C. Special board rate 



D. Children's allowances and entertainment 



E. Service Fee 



F. Other; specify 



G. 



8. Training in Conducting Home Evaluations 



9. Specialized Training in foster care Placement for Case Managers 



10. Specialized Training in Foster Care !teintenance for Case Managers 

11. Specialized Training in working with.natural parents 

12. Other training for case managers 



13. Foster Care Training for Foster Parents 



14. Training in specialized foster care for Foster Parents 



15. Permanent Foster Care 



Ini 



ence 



lu- Influ- 
ence 



Influ- 
ence 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



4 5 
4 5 
4 5 



3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 



Certain 



U 
0 

u 

u 

D 
U 
0 

u 
u 
u 

u 

u 

u 

u 
u 
u 
u 
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16. Foster Parent's as Team Members (Increased role in case 
planninp,, therapy, responsibility, etc. , 



17. Foster Parent's input in policy making (serve on county boards, 
' review committees , ad hoc committees, etc.) 



13. Liability Insurance for Foster Parents 



19. Staff Benefits for Foster Parents 



20. Foster Parent Participation in Recruitment and Training 



21. Public Recognition of Foster Parent Role (mass media, declara- 
tions, etc.) 



22. Comprehensive Fsoter Parents .lanual 



23. Use of volunteers in Foster Care Program 



2A.. Foster Parent Associations 



25. National Action for Foster Children Committees 



26. Participation in National Regional State Conference 



27. Foster Care Review Committees or Judicial Review 



28. Adequate Termination of Parental Rights Law s 



29. Computerized method of data gathering, storage, and. recall 
regarding foster care : 



[ (j 30. Coordination with other senice agencies and institutions 
! . 31. Foster Parent Adoptions ^ 



32. Other; specify 



33. 



Lesser Average Greater 
Influ- Influ- Influ- 
ence ence ence 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 
1 2 
1 2 



3 
3 
3 



4 5 
4 5 
4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4,5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 S 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



^ff '^^'^ '''''' °^ ^""^^"^ P^y^ ^^^^i^^s offered by foster parents. 
^ 1 In other words, what does each fund pay for? 

Source of Funding 



Foster Parent Services 




III. 



A. Transport foster children to s.chool 

B. Meet with teachers regarding new foster children 

C. Attend P.T.A. meetings & teachers conferences 

D. Special activities fees S equipment 

E. Special tutoring of foster child 

F. (Graduation expenses 

G. Expenses involved in special education 

H. Other: ~ 

IV. Religious Irainlnf! 

A. Transportation to child's church or denomination 

B. Involving the child in foster parent's church activities 

C. Other! specify" 
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Source of Funding 





Regular 

Board 

Rate 


Special 

Board 

Rate 


Cloth- 
ing 
Fees 


Ser- 
vice 
Fee 


Ot- 
her 


Ot- 
her 


Not 

reiiD- 

buraed 


V. Legal Involvements 
A. Liability Insurance 














■1 


B. Adoption expenses to adopt a foster child 






I 










C. Replacement of damaged property not covered in liability/ 
insurance 






1 ' 








t 


D. Other 














1 


VI, Entertainment 
A, Allowances 














1 

t 


Ji. Membership fees & other expenses - social groups (girl 
scouts, "MCA, etc.) 
















C, bumnier camps 


i 

1 












D. Vacation plans mcludmp foster child 














j 


E. Entertainment expenses (movies, ball pes, etc.) 














1 


F. Other 


i 








— — 




VII. Foster Care Program 

k, Serve on County Boards Advisory Boards, etc. 












1 
i 


! 

1 


B. Foster Parent Associations (membership, transportation, etc. 


) 












C. Recruitment of foster parents (speakers bureau, T.V., etc.) 














D, Promotion of Foster Care 














E. Attend workshops, conferences, etc. 












1 


F. Training of New Foster Parents - attending or heading 












i 


G, Assist in standard setting, budget planning, newsletter, 
etc. 




1 








i ^ 

1 

1 ' 
I t 


TT P 111 

H. Serve on appeal boards 




1"" — 








I. Other 












I 


vIII. Additional 

A. Work with natural parent 














B. worth with child to effect return home or movement 














C. Other: 












-L. , 


















09i H'lIZZlt 

















THAM M FOR C0?1PLETING THIS DIFFICET BUT VERY PIPORTANT QUESTIONNAIRE ON COUNH FOSTER FAMILY CARE 
PROGRAMS IN THE SOUTHEAST] 
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APPENDIX B 



SOOTHBASTERN FOSTER PARENTS SURVEY 



Conducted 
by: 



The Regional Institute of Social Welfare Research 

and 

Your State and Local Foster Care Agency 



Funding provided by: 

The Social 6 Rehabilitation Service, DBEW 
SRS Grant # 09-P-56015/4-07 



Complete and Return to: 

RISHR 
Box 152 

Athens, Ga. 30601 
I.D.# 
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SOUTHEASTERN FOSTER PARKMTS SURVSY 

Conductad Byi 
Tba Regional Institute of Sociel Welfare Research 
' and 

Your County and State Poster Care Ag^acy 



Tou and Tour Gen Family 



IHSTBOCTIOIISi To begin, we would like to know aoMthing 
about you and your family. Please fill in tlm bi«fiv« 
and check the boxea in this section for alX questions. 



Foster 

Hother 



Foster 
Father 



I) Age in Years (write in): 



2) Race {check one) 



3) Formal Educationx 

aiqhest Level Completed ; 
c Check one) 



4) Your Total Family Income 
For 1975. DO MOT INCLUDE 
Foster Cue Board Payments, 
(check one) 



5) Do you have a loc&l Foster 
(check one) 



White 
Black 
Other 

Grade School 
High School 
Trade School 
College 

Graduate School 

Under 4,000 
4,000-7,999 
8,000-11,999 
12,000-15,000 
Over 16,000 
Parent Association? 



Yes 
No 



I 1 



Don't Know | | 
6) If yes » are you a member? (check one) 



r— 1 



CI2 



ye. cm] 

NO I I 

7) Are you a member of the National Foster Parents Association? 
(check one} 



Ye- I '1 

NO 11 



I Go to Page 2 
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INSTROCTIC24St Now could you tall ua « littla about 
your own children » adc^tad mm wall aa natural by 
filling out the following chart. If you have no 
children of your own, write "none" on the charF" 
and go to quei t;ion 9. 



Your own children 



Tour let child 
2nd child 
3rd child 
4th child 
5th child 
6th child 
7th child 
8th child 



(check one) 
Natural Adooted 


Male Penale 


(write in) 

Age in i 
Yeara 


la Child Living 
With You How? 
Yea No 




1 
1 




— 1 1 j 












































< 




• 








1 



IZ. Poater Children You Have Cared for in the Paat 2 Yeara tfho Bave Lmtt 
Your Hoake 



INSTRUCTIONS t We would like some information on the foater 
children y>^u have had in your home since January 1* 1974, 
who have left your home. Do not include information on 
foater children in your home now, only on thoae who were 
with you over the laat 2 yeara who have left. If you 
had no auch children, write "none" in the chart below 
and skip to question 13. 



Under 1 yr* 
1-5 yrs. 
6-12 yra. 
Over 13 yra. 



Foster Children in Your Home Since January 1, 1974, 
Who Have Since Left 



Total Number of 
Children by Age 



Give Number 
of 'ach Sex 
for Eacli Age Level 
Males Females 



Give Number of 
Each Race for Each 

Age Level 
White Black Other 



10) Please give the number o£ these children by roughly how long 
they stayed with you before leaving: 



Number of 
Children 



Stayed leas than 1 month 
Stayed between 1 to 6 months 
Stayed between 6 months and 1 year 
Stayed over 1 year 
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11) Continuing on footer children who have left your care In tha 
last 2 years, please show the number of these children for 
whom you had guardianship or legal custody awsrded by the 
court: 



Nuaber of chlldrr/-.i for whom you had legal I | 

guardianship j j 

Number of children for whom you had I H 

temporary legal custody j j 

Number of children for whom you had j 1 

neither custody nor guardianship II 

Number of children for whom you were I I 

not informsd of their lesal status | | 



12) Finally, to the best of your knowledge, please tell us where 
these foster children went after they left your Home: 



Humber of 




Children 




1 1 


Returned to their natural parents 


1 1 


Returned to Homes of relatives 


l_J 


Sent to another foster home 


Ql 


Sent to a children's Institution 


CZJ 


Placed for adoption 


LJ 


Ran Away 


1 — 1 


Don't know where they went 



III. Foster Children In Your Home Now 

13) Please record the nuaber of foster children In your home now 
In this box 



lA) 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS: Re have Included a number 
of blue sheets In your questionnaire. Please 
read and complete a separate blue sheet for 
esch foster child now In your Home. 

Please make sure to complete both sides of 
each blue sheet and to Include them with your 
completed questionnaire when mailing It to 
us. 
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IV. Recurring Foster Cara Services That Coat Money 



15) 



INSirRUCTIONSx fieloH is a long list of services that cost 
money to provide. These services nay cost you or sositi 
one else more than you get in your board rate for your 
child's daily care. 

Do j g Examine the list. Then check first how often 
you provide each service. Leave Mank if you 
never provide a particular service . 

Do 2 ; Then, go back through the list and check who 
peys for the service. Add any service at^TEe 
bottom you provide that is not included. 



C) 



Fbstar Child Services 
and Needs 



A) Tt a n^aogtationt 
"(to school, doctors^ 

agency, etc.) 

B) Sjpecial diets for 



B) 

F) 

6) 



I) 

J) 
K) 

L) 
M) 



clothing 



I provide this service. 
(Check one) 



Eeily Weekly Monthly Yearly 



If you provide this scsrvioe, 
1p4io pays most or «11 of the 
oost? (Chedc cneT 



I Agenq/ IMural 
Fay Pays Parent Other 



D-D-O— □ 

D-D-a— □ 

D-O-O— □ 



D) Qpenlnl clothinq 
needs (soout uni- 
13^, graduatlGn 
gounSi etc.) 



D-a—a-a o-nt-D—a 



Personal groaning 
needs Cbarbtzrf 
cownstics, etc.) 

Recreation neede 
(movies, cruises, etc.} 



a-D—a-a 



Racreatixan equipnent i — i r— i i — i i — i 
(foothnlls, Aate3, etc.) | | LJ [_J 1 | 



ArtlBtfc activities 
(danoe, eurt, nusic 
clases and naterialg) 



gacBe, and 



's hirthc^ gifta 



Allowances 

School eacpenses 
(hooks, supplies, etc.) 

Schgol iJjnA 

Pees and duea 
(aoouts, school 
clubs, etc.) 



□-0— D— □ 

CHJ—O-D 

D-C^-O-O 
HHJ—CMJ 



Q-D-D— O 

D-o-D— □ 

OED-D-a 

mn-Q-n 

QiD-O— □ 



Go to Page 5 
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H) Child's Ifgal ea^patmem 
(iwysr, tail bend, 
etc.) 

0) Saasac OMp or 
vacatlcp oocta 

P) Ptoter pnrent liability 
inauranoe to oover" 
daaage to peraons or 
property cnuaed by 
toBter chtg 

Q) gtarter ipnrent needa 
to noet agency 
health ma safety 
reguIatiOM 
(your hooilBi cqgsdzs, 
firs extix^guishers, 
hcnB ri|3airBf etc*) 

K) gbetcr parent needa 
for relief foster 
parents and baby 
sitters 

S) Foster parents atten- 
dance at training 
seaaixusy %<oricBhopSr 
and oonfectenoes 



I provide: (check one) 
Dally Weekly HanthJy Yearly 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



Mho p^ys: (cfaack one) 

I Agency Itatuna 
Pay Famt other 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



ADD OTHKR SERVICXS/OOSTS MGT LISIED 



T) 
0) 
V) 



□ □ 

□ □ 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



16) Now that you have reviewed many questions about the services you 

provide your foster children, would you please tell us. In your best 
judgment, how much of the total cost of caring for your foster child 
(or children) is covered by the board rate and special allowances, 
if any, that you receive from your agency? 

The board rate and special allowances (if any) cover: (chec)c one) 
I I less than 25* of the total costs of foster care 

Over 25%, but less than 50% 
{ I About half, cr 50% 
I I Over 50%, but less than 75% 
I I Over 75 but not the total cost 
[ I 100% or all costs 
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V. tour Willingness to Care tot "Hnrd to riace" Children 



17) 



19) 



To bogln this section, plp-^se tell us how many rears your boom has been 
licensed or approved to p.ovide foster faailly care. Give the nuaber o£ 
months if less than 1 year: n««ur ox 



Number of years 



□ 



or Number of nonthe 



□ 



18) Mow, 



^ please indicate what type of license or approval you presently have 
with your agency (check one) : ft- i f nave 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



regular foster family care 
specialized foster family care 
group foster family care 

emergency foster family care or shelter home 

other (write in); 

I don't know what type license/approval I have. 



INSTROCTIOMS: Prom time to tli»e agencies consider certain 
types of children 'Hard to place." Agencies are now 
turning to foster parents to care for these children. 

Please tell us which of the types of children listed 
below you have already agreed to accept, those you 
would consider accepting if more money and services 
were provided, or those you will not accept. 



(check one colxmn for each type of child) x 



a) Mentally Retarded 
children 

b) Physically handicapped 
children 

c) Delinquent Childr*2ji 

d) Emotionally disturbed 
children 

e) Children waiting to be 
adopted 

f) Children needing 
emergency/ short 
term placements 
(less than 30 days] 

g) Brother/ sister 
(slblinc}^ groups 

h) Teenaqern 

i) Infants 



I have already 
agreed to 
accept: 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
n 



I would consider 
accepting, if 
more money and/ 
or services were 
provided: 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



I will not 
accept this 
type child: 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



ADD OTHER Il/iPH TO ?LACE TYl>ES, NOT LISTED 



j) 
k) 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
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VII. Training You Meed to Underatand and Cnxe for "Hard to Place- Children 

20) ^ 

INSPECTIONS; Look back to your answers in column 2, qaea- 

'^^^ *° I'lace" children 
are not shown below, please 
write their in in the empty boxes. Cross out typM of 
children already listed that you wo uld not ac cept. 
Now, please check each and every topic that you would 
like to have training about to iinprove your ability to 
care for each type of child you would consider accept- 
ing into your home. *^ 



^1 ^1*^ you will not accept crossed out, and others 

you will or would oonalder accepting written in? 



iTtaining 



Delinquents 



MentaUy 
Retarded 



a) 


Norml child 
dBvoljopDont 


LJ 


1 — 1 

LJ 


b) 


Methods of die- 
ciplin^si^aerviBion 


□ 


□ 


c) 


Child nutrition 
health 


□ 


□ 


d) 


I^eracnal groaning 


□ 


□ 


e) 


QxDticnal prcblans 


n 

LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


f) 


fiexiwl b^iovlor 
& datimcf 


n 


n 
1 1 


S) 


fbster parent & 
chiJd relaticnship 
with natursd patents 


□ 


□ 


h) 


Boeter child rel^ 
tianehipe with your 
OMi children 


□ 


□ 


i) 


Foster parents 
legal rightjs/ 
re^xxisihilitles 


□ 


□ 


j) 


Board rate fc other 
budget problems 


□ 


□ 


W 


Foster peunent 
with agercy 


□ 


□ 


1) 


Custody/guardian- 
ship prooeedix^ 


□ 


□ 


m) 


Other agency & cxm- 
inunity services 


□ 


□ 


n) 


State laws & agency 
policy 


□ 


□ 




ADO OTER TOPICS YOU WOUDD UKE TFATNIJJG 



p) 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



Physically 
Bandic^ped 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



Bnotionally 
Cdstinted 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



(write 
in) 



(write 

in) 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


LJ 


1 — 1 

LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



□ □ 

□ □ 
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I «WLld iwd noce cr fcettir mavUxm of 
tte cAeckaJ taioir in ortter to 




*9wicy/ 



Cksulty 
Stcvlow 



Delingaflnts 



a) IMical Ste^does 
hi Ontal Sendee 
o) Psyohiatrlc 

^, 

«) ChMNQCk 

Gbtaweling 

f) Z%yaioal OSieri^ 

9) neliaf fbeter 
pcu»t8 & baby 
8ittix)g sczvioes 



b) 
i) 



I^Bgpa Services 
faculties 



j) %)oclal educatijon 
£ tutoring 
MTVloeo 

k) Tboter parent 
aaaodatioD 
servLceB 



□ 
□ 

. □ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



Betazded 



Physically 
Handicapped 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



MO CnSBR HEXXED SEKVICES NOT LISIED 



1) 
BO 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



janot 
IcdBt 



(Mdta 
ia) 



(wlta 

In) 



BnOtlCBBlly 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ □ 

□ □ 



END OF O^TESTIOWVft^p,B| 



Of tJJrL^ortfnt r?Syr''""" ^« contributing to the eucceas 

^.o^ liTo^^T^^L^^^^^ t^^TS^:^^^^ .ester chii. 

ichecl onff?'' '"^"--pl completed thl. queBtionnaire 

I I Foster mother 



" I Foster father 

□ 

Both foster parents 
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APPENDIX C 



FOSTER CHILD INFORMATION SHEE. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please conplete a separate sheet for 
g^ch foster child nov In your boae. 



CoBplete botfe sides of this sheet. 



Child's Ag e, Sex, Hace> School Grade (Check one box for each question) 



1. Age 

in 

Tears : 


Under 
1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Over 

18 
Years 




IQ 


11 


12 


13 


14 


1^ 




17 


1^ 



2. Sex: Boy | | Girl | | 

3. Race: White 1 | Black | | Hixed | | Other | | 



4. Grade 
In 


Pre- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Special 


Dropped 


Vocational 


School: 


school 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Classes 


Out 


School 



Placement Information 
5. Indicate month and year child was placed with you: Mo T I Yr | | 



6. Were you given information on the following when this child was placed: 
(Check yes or no for each item) 





Yes 


No 


Yes, But 
Not Enough 


Birth verification 


□ 




en 


Sodal/ethnlc background 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Natural parents background 


□ 


LJ 


□ 


Medical History 


n 


□ 


□ 


Eating/Sleeping habits 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Special behavior problems 


□ 


□ 


□ 



7. A. Were you told how long this child would be in your home? Yes | | No | | 
B. Has this length of time been exceeded? Yes f \ No | \ 

8. Have you had regularly scheduled meetings with the pla cing a gen cy's 
worker to discuss future planning for this child? Yes | | No f | 
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9) / mSTRDCnoliS: Below 1b a list of bchavloni that are sex- 
Icue problem for many foater parents In caring for 
foster Chi 1 dre g. 

Check the box next to each behavior that Is or has / 

been a problea for you In caring for this child. Then, 
check the one box to the right that best tells bow 
you are handling or handled each problea. 



Check the box only 

If you are having or have 
had a problem vlth this 
foster child about: 



For each jyesj ansver» check the box under 
column 1» 2 or 3 that best tells bow you 
are handling or handled each problea. 



ID 



I decided to 
handle this 
problea ogrself 



HI 



I received 
agency (or 
other) help 



m 



I asked for 
but I aa not 
getting help 



a) Poor eating habits? [ Yes \ 

b) Poor table manners? | Yes | 

c) Poor personal 

cleanliness? | Yes | 

d) Sloppy dress? | Yes I 

e) Wets bed or aesslng 
pants? 

f) Night aares/bad 
dreams? [ Yes \ 

g) Constant crying? | Yes 1 

h) Nail biting? I Yes I 
1) Too quiet or shy? | Yes | 
J) Day dreaming? I Yes I 
k) Temper tantrums? | Yes | 
1) Lies often? | Yes | 
a) Sassy to adults? | Yes | 
n) Using drugs? | Yes I 
o) Using alcohol? | Yes j 
p) Smoking tobacco? | Yes | 
q) Masturbation ^ | Yes | 
r) Dating habits? I Yes I 



s) Fighting with other 
kids? 



CD 

CD 
CD 

cm] CD 

CD 
C3 



t) Running away from 

home? I Yes I 

u) Falling at school? | Yes I 

v) Shop lifting? I Yea I 

w) Stealing household 

goods? I Yes I 

x) Breaking household 

goods? I Yes I 

ADD ANY PROBLEM NOT LISTED: 



[HI] nzi 



CD 



CD 
CD 

CD 



CD 



CD 

CD 
CD 



ED 
CD 

CD 

en 



CD 
CD 

CD 

m 

C3 

cm 



CD 



CD 
CD 



CD 
CD 



CD 



en 

CD 
CD 



y) 

z) 
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cm 



cm 
cm 



